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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


Having  been  enabled,  for  the  third  time,  by  the 
suffrage  of  my  friends  and  the  public,  to  stand  forth 
among  the  sons  of  rustic  song,  I  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity that  it  affords  me,  of-  returning  my  warmest 
acknowledgments  to  those  friends  who  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  procuring  subscriptions,  and  to  the 
public  at  large,  for  their  support.  To  become  my 
own  biographer  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a 
breach  upon  the  laws  of  custom  ;  neither  would  I 
wish  to  be  troublesome  to  those  to  whom  an  account 
of  my  life  may  be  a  matter  of  slight  concern  ;  yet, 
in  compliance  to  the  wish  of  several  of  my  distant 
friends,  and  not  merely  to  gratify  my  own  vanity, 
I  here  subjoin  a  more  full  narrative  of  what  relates 
to  the  poetical  part  of  it,  than  has  hitherto  appeared 
in  my  former  publications. 

I  might  not  be  believed,  should  I  pretend  to  di- 
vest myself  altogether  of  the  vanity  of  wishing  to 
attract  some  attention,  or  to  secure  some  small  s&are. 


of  public  applause,  a  degree  of  self-conceit  being 
as  necessary  in  a  Poet  as  weights  to  a  clock  ;  yet, 
on  my  first  taking  up  the  rustic  reed,  and  for  many 
years  after,  T  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  any 
thing  from  my  pen  would  ever  be  seen  beyond  the 
(circle  of  my  acquaintance.  At  twelve  years  of  age, 
when  herding  in  the  fields,  I  purchased  a  pamphlet 
copy  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and  being  charmed 
with  the  melody  oft"1-  pastoral  reed  of  Allan  Ram- 
say, I  began  to  attempt  some  verses  in  the  same 
stile.  Nothing  gives  a  more  sensible,  though  me- 
lancholy pleasure,  to  a  contemplative  mind,  jaded 
and  harrassed  with  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life, 
than  a  reflection  on  the  little  innocent  amusements 
of  youth,  when  on  the  airy  wings  of  fancy  one  flies 
over  the  gay  fields  of  imagination  ;  a  retrospective 
view  of  this  kind  is  as  a  sort  of  renovation  to  our 
nature,  which  I  have  often  felt  in  its  full  force  : 
and  though  I  cannot  now  possibly,  with  all  the  re- 
collection I  have,  dress  out  any  of  ray  juvenile  ideas, 
or  little  transports  in  their  rude  original  habits,  yet 
habits  some  of  them  certainly  then  were.  The  ear- 
liest composition  that  I  have  any  clear  remembrance 
of  wis  a  song  to  the  sir  of  <<  The  Bush  ahoon  Tra- 


quair"  composed  at  a  time  when  my  feelings  were 
in  consonance  with  the  sweet  waitings  of  the  de- 
sponding lover  in  that  song.  The  recollection  of 
the  little  story,  so  interesting  to  me  at  the  time,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  the  rude  effusion,  crosses  my  heart 
still  with  some  painful  pleasing  sensations  ;  and  as  the 
song  is  preserved  only  in  memory,  my  readers  will  ex- 
cuse my  fondness  to  see  how  it  will  appear  in  print, 
and  allow  me  here  to  insert  a  stanza  of  it : 

"  Ye  bonny  thorn  on  yon  hill  side, 

Where  my  dear  lassie  d  walls  now, 
Fair  be  thy  bloom  in  simmer  pride, 

May  nae  mishap  befal  you  ! 
For  whan  mild  e'en  invites  to  rest, 

To  visit  thee  I'll  wander, 
An'  clasp  my  lass  to  my  fond  breast, 

Your  bonny  green  boughs  under," 

This  was  about  the  end  of  the  American  war, 
and  as  I  was  tall  enough  for  the  service,  I  enlisted  in 
a  regiment,  which  soon  after  was  called  upon  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.  However  wounding  to  my  feelings 
the  parting  with  my  friends  and  native  country  was 
at  the  time,  yet  it  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  world  to  an  extent  which,  in  another  situa- 
tion, I  never  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  do- 
ing.    This  condition  of  life  I  found  rather  disagree- 


able,  and  for  some  time  my  rustic  muse  seemed 
averse  to  the  life  of  a  soldier's  lady  ;  but,  by  the  time 
our  regiment  landed  in  Long  Island,  I  had  become 
more  habituated  to  a  military  life,  and  the  native 
scenery  of  so  genial  a  climate  altogether  delighted 
me.  Our  wanderings  through  the  vast  woods,  and 
over  the  varying  face  of  such  ah  extensive  tract  of 
country  perfectly  coincided  with  my  feelings,  to 
which  new  objects  ever  had  a  powerful  charm.  My 
attachment  to  verse-making  again  returned,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  I  was  in  America,  which  was  the  five  last 
campaigns  that  concluded  the  war,  I  wrote  as  many 
pieces  as  would  have  completed  a  small  volume ; 
some  of  them  were  founded  on  the  varied  scenery  of 
the  country,  some  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people,  but  most  related  to  the  incidents  of  a 
military  life,  being  wrote  both  from  and  to  the  feel- 
ings of  soldiers.  Many  of  them  would  have  pro- 
moted risibility  in  a  classical  reader,  not  only  from 
the  vein  of  humour  I  had  aimed  at  when  1  wrote 
them,  but  more  from  the  whimsical  warpings  of  my 
unbridled  fancy,  as  I  had  seen  no  critical  rules  to 
restrain  its  extravagances.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
pleasure.  I  had  in  writing  them  at  that  time  was  all 


the  benefit  I  derived  from  them  ;  for,  however  trifling 
they  in  themselves  were,  they  produced  the  good 
effect  of  securing  me  the  favour  of  a  number  of  my 
fellow-soldiers  ;  they  all,  however,  perished  in  obli- 
vion, except  two  songs,  the  one  on  Betsy  Rosoe,  and 
that  on  the  Oak  Tree ;  these  I  more  particularly 
used  to  sing  among  my  comrades,  consequently 
preserved  them  in  my  memory  till  the  time  that  I 
again  visited  my  native  shore. 

For  many  years  after  my  return  to  Britain, 
and  to  my  native  shade,  I  gave  up  my  attach- 
ment to  poetry,  letting  slip  the  best  period  of  my 
life  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  muses  ; 
but  indeed  I  never  entertained  such  a  favourable 
opinion  of  my  rhyming  powers,  as  to  deem  them 
worthy  of  much  attention.  After  betaking  myself 
to  a  married  life,  the  cares  and  anxieties  incident  to 
that  state,  more  especially  in  the  lot  of  a  labouring 
man,  succeeded  to  extinguish  that  volatility  of  fancy 
in  me,  which  is  the  only  stimulus  to  poetry.  For 
the  space  of  about  seventeen  years  I  never  attempted 
a  single  verse,  except  when  something  extraordinary 
occurred  that  forcibly  struck  my  fancy,  then  the 
emission   of  a  few  verses  sometimes  gave  vent  to 


my  feelings.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  circumstance 
of  this  kind,  that  any  thing  of  mine  ever  met  the 
eye  of  the  public  ;  a  literary  friend  happening  to 
observe  some  loose  scrawl  of  that  nature,  in  read- 
ing it  told  me  that  my  verses  shewed  a  degree  of  in- 
genuity, in  his  opinion,  worthy  of  cultivation,  and 
if  I  would  apply  myself  to  it  as  an  amusement  at 
leisure  hours,  I  might  produce  something  worthy  of 
publication,  which  he  advised  me  to  do  by  subscrip- 
tion. As  I  knew  him  to  be  my  friend,  and  paid  a 
due  respect  to  his  judgment,  the  advice  did  not  fail 
to  rouse  into  motion  all  my  rhyming  powers  from 
that  lethargy  in  which  they  so  long  had  lain.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1805  I  published  a  small  volume; 
and  in  1808  printed  another  edition,  with  a  supple- 
ment of  some  new  pieces. 

In  offering  this  small  production  to  the  public  I 
rliall  only  say,  that  I  am  not  so  arrogant  as  to  pre- 
tend to  instruct,  and  if  I  be  found  to  contribute  any 
thing  to  amusement  in  an  innocent  way,  I  shall  con- 
sider my  utmost  hope  from  it  fully  realized. 


POEMS 

ON 

VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  AUTHOR, 

By  a  Gentleman  voho  has  since  gone  abroad, 


VV  HAT  sound  was  yon  struck,  on  my  ear, 
My  ravish'd  sense  recoiPd  wi'  fear. 
Lest  Rob'  or  Allan  should  appear 

Of  rect  deprived ; 
Or  Burns,  grown  jealous,  come  to  hear 

His  sangs  revival. 
Sweet  falls  each  tender  thrilling  note, 
Like  plaintive  tune  frae  linnets  throat, 
Or  balmy  breezes,  when  they  float 

O'er  beds  o'  thyme, 
When  lying  on  some  flow'iy  spot 

Ye  scent  their  prime, 
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I  hear  ye're  gaun  to  publish  soon, 
The  modest  sum  but  half-a-crown, 
May't  heeze  ye  poverty  aboon, 

And  keep  ye  right, 
Until  your  saul  ayont  the  moon 

Has  ta'en  her  flight. 

But  that  mischievous  critic  tribe 

May  o'  your  book  fause  thoughts  imbibe, 

They  ken  a  poor  man  canna  bribe, 

Therefore  they'll  scold, 
And  make  those  friends  that  would  subscribe 

Their  hands  withhold. 

For  friends  were  still  inconstant  known, 
When  rich  they  smile,  when  poor  they  frown1; 
Tims,  when  the  summer  sun  is  flown, 
The  bud  is  clos'd, 
When  day  returns,  its  leaves  are  blown, 

And  fresh  expos'd. 
And  other  hardships  may  occur, 
Of  honest  strife  to  blunt  the  spur  \ 
Some  ignorant  and  envious-  cur 

May  shew  his  teeth, 
And  strive  your  hard  won  praise  to  f=?ur, 

Ai/  tear  your  wreath. 
But,  Andrew  lad,  blaw  up  your  whistle, 
Tho'  envy's  tatterM  locks  should  bristle, 
Or  wear  her  stumpie  to  the  gristle 

Wi*  perfect  rage ; 
Keep  natwc  true  ay  for  your  pajssile 
In  ilka  page. 


Thus  arm'd,  ye  needna  fear  your  book? 
On  it  the  learn'd  and  wise  will  look, 
The  eager  young  from  it  will  suck 

The  wit  o'  man, 
And  future  ages,  frae  some  nook, 

Its  beauties  scan. 
On  virtue's  side  your  pen  employ, 
To  guide  the  man  and  rear  the  boy, 
Warn  them  to  moderate  their  joy, 

While  in  their  power, 
And  shun  those  ills  that  health  destroy, 

In  evil  hour. 

Tell  them,  that  to  be  good  and  wise, 
And  up  to  future  glory  rise, 
The  hypocrite's  deceitful  guise 

They  quick  must  part, 
And  keep  the  Lord  before  their  eyes, 

Wi'  guileless  heart. 
O  blessed  thought !   'tis  thou  that  cheers 
The  unhappy  in  this  vale  of  tears  ; 
The  giddy,  thoughtless,  young  of  years 

Might  dread  the  rod, 
Religion  gently  hides  our  fears, 

And  points  to  God. 
And  sing  the  angel  soul  that  decks 
Our  better  part,  the  fairer  sex, 
Which  still  our  wav'ring  mind  directs     « 

Wi'  gentle  sway, 
And  drives  those  ills  that  would  us  vex 

Far  fur  away. 
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Yet  some  there  are,  who,  lost  to  shame, 
No  sense  of  good  can  e'er  reclaim, 
No  lovely  tint,  no  glowing  flame 

Of  modesty 
Flushes  their  cheek ; — lost  is  there  name 

In  infamy. 

Warn  youth  to  dread  their  doating  een> 
Bewitching  face,  and  handsome  mein, 
For  oft,  below  the  flowery  green, 

Vile  serpents  lurk ; 
Oft,  by  the  friendly  side,  is  seen 

Th'  assassin's  durk* 
Could  fate  to  me  a  lassie  spare, 
Were  she  o'  friends  and  fortune  bare. 
For  friends  or  fortune  Pd  not  care 

If  Pd  her  heart  j 
And  were  she  modest,  tentie  fair, 

We'd  never  part. 
Should  righteous  Heaven  our  courage  try- 
Our  fortune  blast,  or  friends  should  die, 
Pd  gently  hush  the  heaving  sigh, 

And  calm  her  fear ; 
I'd  kiss  off  from  her  weeping  eye 

The  pearly  tear. 
Such  happy  thoughts  to  me  are  vain, 
The  pleasant  dream  augments  my  pain5 
For  1  must  go  beyond  yon  main, 

Where  loud  waves  roar- 
Perhaps  my  dear-lov'd  friends  again 

Ne'er  to  see  more, 


The  sport  of  fate,  wherever  cast, 
I'll  recollect  their  kindness  past, 
When  the  warm  tide  is  ebbing  fast 

That  sinks  in  death, 
Their  memory  sweet  will  sooth  the  last 

Faint  parting  breath. 

But,  Andrew,  why  should  I  torment 
Your  feeling  soul  with  my  complaint  ? 
And  yet  'tis  pleasant  thus  to  vent 

Heart-rending  grief, 
To  those  who  can  our  trouble  paint, 

And  give  relief, 

O  to  your  book  your  thoughts  confine, 
Polish  the  verse,  and  make  each  line 
Wi'  pointed  wit  and  humour  shine, 

Abound  in  jest ; 
To  cure  such  tort'ring  pangs  as  mine 

That  tear  my  breast. 

To  him  who  ill  can  brook  his  doom, 
Who,  ling'ring  sick,  in  youthful  bloom, 
Is  forc'd  to  keep  within  his  room, 

A  tedious  teind, 
Your  book  will  dissipate  the  gloom, 

And  prove  a  friend. 

'Twill  cheer  the  dreary  winter  nights, 
When  co wart  louns  get  unco  frights  ; 
When  fisher  lads  gang  out  wi'  lights 

An'  horrid  liesters, 
To  gust  the  gabs  of  gentler  wights 

Wi'  tasty  reisters. 
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In  spring,  when  birds  their  notes  begin, 
Then  shepherds,  near  some  bushy  linn, 
Listnin*  the  bmrnies  rushing  din 

Will  read  your  lay, 
Or  cannily,  ayont  some  whin, 

Thus  spend  the  day/ 

What  tho*  hard  poverty's  your  lot, 
To  work  out  bye  in  hodden  coat, 
An  honest  man  without  a  blot 

Scorns  warl's  pelf, 
I'm  sure  ye  would  detest  a  thought 

That  ends  in  self. 
Let-fortune,  then,  her  gear  divide 
'Mang  them  wha  hae  nae  gift  beside ; 
When  she  gaes  by  vvi'  hasty  stride 

Shew  her  your  Miser*, 
She'll  see,  wi'  honest  manfu*  pride, 

That  ye  despise  her. 
Now,  Andrew,  I  maun  bid  fareweel,— » 
Lang  may  ye  up  Parnassus  speeL; 
If  poortith  hae  ye  by  the  heel 

Gie  her  a  fling, 
She'll  disconcerted  backward  reel, 

An*  take  the  wing. 

*  The  Miser's  Prayer,  iuserted  in  a  former  publication; 


DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  KIRK  OF  MELROSJE, 


Whan  Phcebus  fair  hich  toward  Cancer  wends, 
An'  draws  the  day  to  length  at  baith  the  ends  ; 
Whan  linties  chant  upo'  the  flow'ring  thorn, 
An'  craiks  begin  to  haunt  the  rising  corn, 
An*  by  the  banks  o'  burnies  trotting  near, 
Or  margin  o'  the  streamlet's  purling  clear ; 
Whan  lasses,  skelpin  barefoot,  bleach  their  claes, 
An'  beek  their  fair  legs  on  the  gow'ny  braes  ; 
Whan,  'mang  the  wild  fiow'rs  hum,  the  bissie  bees 
An'  playfu'  stirrahs  hunt  the  butterflies, 
An'  farmers  stow  their  turnip  crankums  bye 
In  places  safe,  for  the  neist  year  to  lye  ; 
The  fanning  zephyrs  sent  their  rich  perfumes 
Frae  whiny  braes,  clade  o'er  wi'  yellow  blooms. 
In  the  sweet  season  whan  gay  nature  greets 
Our  ravish'd  senses  wi'  her  choicest  sweets, 
A  rustic  bard,  wha'd  ta'en  the  whim  to  stray 
By  night's  clear  lamp  directed,  took  his  way ; 
An*  ere  the  lav'rock  frae  her  grassy  bed, 
To  hail  the  morn,  had  liftit  up  her  head, 
Owre  Eildon  hills  his  journey  to  pursue, 
He  afF  the  greenswaird  dang  the  pearly  dew  ; 
He  pass'd  the  Swirl-hole — then  stood  he  still, 
After  he'd  got  a  gude  way  down  the  hill. 
A  4 


Charm'd  wi*  the  fairy  landscapes  o?  the  night, 
O  wre  whilk  the  moon  leugh  i'  the  wast  shone  bright ; 
Faint  i'  the  moon  beams  gleam'd  the  ancient  dome 
Where  Pilgrims  wont  in  other  years  to  come, 
Dim  raise  to  view  her  auld  grey  turrets  high, 
Far  stretching  dark  their  prostrate  shadows  lye, 
An',  raising  up  her  cauld  auld  tongue  o'  time, 
She  thumpit  twa,  wi'  far  resounding  chime. 

The  new  kirk  raise  too  on  our  Bardie's  ee, 
Fair  on  the  Weir-hill's  southward  sloping  lea, 
There  ! — there  she  shines  in  majesty  upon't, 
In  modern  stile,  wi'  steeple  on  the  front. 

Sure  rhyming  boddies  hae  an  unco'  nack 

O'  list'ning  dumb  things  whan  they  list  to  crack, 

Briggs  hae  been  ken'd  to  hae  an  unco  swither 

At  scolding  an'  blackguarding  ane  anither  ; 

An'  wi'  the  wizard  magic  o'  the  pen, 

Tongues,  whan  they  please,  can  to  dull  matter  Jen*. 

Sae  here  our  Bard,  as  follows,  heard  ensuein, 

Sharp  words' tween  Melrose  auld  kirk  andthe  newane; 

For,  like  poor  widow  lorn,  bedrench'd  in  tears, 

That  stoops  beneath  the  briz  o'  fourscore  years, 

The  dear  anld  venerable  pile  forlorn, 

Has  now  the  peltings  o'  past  centuries  boroe. 

She  to  the  Weir-hill  turn'd  her  dowie  ee, 

And,  as  she  look'd,  how  was  she  stunn'd  to  see 

A  braw  new  kirk,  wi'  modern  wallies  grac'd, 

The  very  boast  an'  belle  o'  modern  taste  ; 

Her  wrath  got  up,  for  her  auld  heart  Was  wae, 

To  see  auld  focks  neglectit,  slightet  sae  j 


Wha,  sorrowing,  ken  they  hae  seen  better  days, 
Tho'  now  auld  age  may  hap  sair  on  them  preys  ; 
To  vent  her  waes,  an*  gie  her  auld  heart  ease, 
Owre  taps  o'  houses  an'  o'  tow'ring  trees, 
She  to  the  Wier-hill's  flaunting  daughter  new, 
Thus  cry'd  as  follows,  for  her  heart  was  fou  : 

AULD    KIRK. 

Hoie*,  Madam  Sprush  !  hech  but  I  ferley  sair 
To  see  yow  strut ;  what  sorrows  brought  you  there  ? 
What  whimsey  now  has  time's  auld  noddle  ta'en, 
Maun  Meurossf  hae  twa  kirks  instead  o'  ane  ? 
I've  borne  the  briz  mysel,  joost  stan'ing  here, 
For  Meuross,  now  this  mony  a  hunder  year  ; 
*Mang  Scotlan's  kirks  the  very  boast  an'  pride, 
An'  tho'  the  parish  be  baith  braid  an'  wide, 
Fegs  a'  my  birds  wha  list  to  me  to  cling, 
Hae  ay  foun'  shelter  'neath  my  aged  wing ; 
Weel  may  my  leugh  seats  an'  my  gall'ries  please, 
That  fegs  our  parish  yet  nae  chapel  needs  o'  ease. 

NEW  KIRK. 

Weil,  Madam,  to  be  plain,  I  e'en  maun  tell  ye, 
I'll  stand  an'  brook  my  kirkship  owre  your  belly  ; 
It  is  determin'd,  an'  you'll  see  it  soon, 
Whan  ye  to  me  maun  lay  your  office  doun  ; 
Whan  thy  auld  bell  its  influence  maun  tyne, 
An'  ilka  lug  obey  the  knell  o'  mine  ; 
Whan  crouds  shall  flock  to  me  on  ilka  hand, 
An'  you,  forsaken,  like  auld  lumber  stand. 

*  Hoie — Ho !         f  Meuross — Melrose. 
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to 

AtJLD  KIRK*- 

It  sets  thee  weel,  thou  saucy  upstart  hizzie, 
To  wag  thy  tongue  against  thy  betters  bizzie, 
Thou  might  hae  shown  mair  def'rence  to  my  years, 
Tell'd  me  plain  truths,  and  spar'd  thy  gibes  an' jeers  ; 
Wae's  me,  the  day  I  never  thought  to  see't, 
That  my  auld  lugs  Avad  sican  language  meet. 
But  feint  ae  kirk  o'  a*  your  modern  line, 
E'er  yet  had  merits  thr»  might  match  wi'  mine  ; 
Na,  fegs,  whan  in  my  glcre  ah'  youthfu'  prime, 
Nane  o'  the  sisterhood  o"'  stane  an'  lime 
That  e'er  our  pious  good  King  Davie  rear'd, 
But,  'mang  them  a',  I  ever  shain  unpeer'd. 
Yes,  whan  stark  mad  blind  reformation  zeal, 
Did  owre  my  Gothic  sisters  sair  prevail, 
Smit  wi'  my  charms,  the  redwud  bickering  bands 
In  hettest  wrath  relenting,  held  their  hands, 
An'  bade  me  live,  that  sons  unborn  might  see 
The  amazing  lore  of  ancient  masonry. 
My  sang,  hadst  thou  been  here  an'  in  my  stead, 
As  flat's  a  flounder  had  they  laid  thy  head, 
To've  raz'd  thy  wa's,  they'd  shewn  nae  mair  dislike 
Than  focks-wad  at  some  cumm'ring  auld  stane  dyke  5 
Nae  wonder,  then,  I  spurn  sic  gibes  to  dree, 
As  be  ca'd  lumber  wi'  the  like  o'j&ee. 

NEW  KIRK. 

The  like  o'  me  !   troth  I  may  weil  be  seen, 
Wi'  glegest  glow'r  o'  ony  modern  een, 
Nor  need  I  blush  to  sha'  my  bonny  wa's, 
On  ony  airt  where  puffing  JEolus  blaws. 
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Pray  what  does  a*  your  Gothic  wallies  serve  ? 
Plain  elegance  as  muckle  praise  deserve, 
Wa's  lilly  white,  wi'  plaister  smooth  within,    - 
Whar  focks  amaist  may  see  their  shadows  in  ; 
Whar  nae  mid  pillars  like  bog-sta'kers  lean, 
Chock  up  the  area  the  seats  between, 
Supporting  lafts,  like  cages  hung  in  air, 
Eneugh  to  turn  ane's  brains  frae  them  to  stare. 
Focks,  now  a  days,  do  ither  plans  pursue, 
Mair  simple,  and  mair  serviceable  too, 
Up  giddy  stairs  I  winna  urge  my  bairns, 
To  sit  like  roosted  craws  so  near  the  starns  ; 
Mair  elegant  than  thine  my  lafts  are  found, 
In  modern  taste,  sae  snugly  stretching  round, 
Wi'  routh  o'  room,  a'  spacious  smooth  and  plain, 
Outvies  your  wild  excrescences  o*  stane. 
Or  dost  thou  think,  auld  fool,  to  bide  the  bang 
O'  time  for  ever,  tho'  thou'st  thol'd  it  lang  ? 
Sure  ye  hae  heard  our  ancient  proverb  say, 
That  ilka  dog  maun  only  hae  his  day. 

AULD   KIRK. 

To  think  auld  age  maun  thus  be  sair'd,  alack  \ 
Wow,  my  auld  heart's  e'en  sair,  an'  like  to  break, 
Yes,  I  hae  had  my  day,  a  lang  day  too, 
Tho'  now  'neath  crazy  eild  I'm  forc'd  to  bow ; 
An*  ere  thou  brooks  thy  fate  as  lang  as  me, 
Sair  dunts  frae  fate  I  guess  thou'lt  hae  to  dree, 
'Twill  help  to  tame  tby  flaunting  sauce  and  pride, 
Ere  sax  lang  cent'ries  owre  thy  riggin  ride  : 
But  I  maun  yield,  sin  this  maun  be  the  gate, 
?Tis  vain  for  auld  age  to  contend  wi5  fate. 

A   6 
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But  oh  !  'twad  crush  o'  kirks  the  hardest  heart, 
To  see  the  glory  thus  frae  them  depart ; 

O  J — — y  M n*,  had'st  thou  hVd  to  see 

Thir  modish  times,  their  snaw  ba?s  fling  at  me, 
How  wad'st  thou  then  hae  sigh'd,  thy  bosom  pain'd, 
While  sad  saut  tears  thy  auld  grey  haffats  stair/d ; 
But  pitying  Fate  in  mercy  hid  thy  head 
Frae  thir  sad  times,  amang  the  peacefu'  dead. 

An'  will  my  patron,  then,  his  G—     ■  •  B , 

Degrade  me  thus,  for  ony  upstart  new  ; 

An*  maun  my  haly  trumpet  tout  whar  nowt 

On  the  Weir-hill,  on  fair  days,  rair  and  rowt ; 

Where  glib  tongu'd  trade  maun  prig  and  haggle  sair, 

An*  niffer  aiths  eneugh  to  file  the  air ; 

And  whar,  frae  lug  to  lug,  the  passing  breeze, 

Aft  times  maun  bear  a  lade  o'  arrant  lies. 

0  changefu'  times,  thy  odd  and  freakish  whims 
Lang  have  I  seen,  wi'  whilk  thy  noddle  teams, 
Sin'  in  my  majesty  o*  youthfu*  glore, 

1  shain  'mang  auld  saunts  i'  the  days  o'  yore  ; 
Whan  my  poor  wearied  wand'ring  pilgrims  came 
To  worship  here,  bunders  a  miles  frae  harne ; 
"Whan  my  first  faith  was  preen'd  to  ither  creede, 
To  haly  water,  crucifix,  and  beads ; 

Whan  haly  dames,  like  pure  Diana  chaste, 

And  venerable  monks  my  cloysters  blest  : 

Now  the  blue  skye  o'ercanopy's  the  head, 

An'  swine  may  grunt  whar  their  chaste  footsteps  tread. 

*-  ,J _y  IVI 1  ohe  who  had  been  kirk  officer  in  Mel- 
rose for  i«an'y  years,  and  who  took  great  pleasure  in  describ- 
ing the  different  parts  of  the  celebrated  ruins  to  strangers  who 

came  lo  visit  them. 
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Ye  sister  kirks,  that  now  in  ruins  lye, 
By  good  King  Davie  rear'd — as  sae  was  I, 
'Tis  weil  for  you,  that,  'mang  the  peacefu'  dead, 
Your  ancient  glories  boast  a  happier  ineed 
Than  mine,  lang  doom'd  to  totter  in  the  blast 
In  silence  lorn,  forsaken  thus  at  last. 

Nae  mair  wi'  me  maun  B r*  faush  his  thum, 

As  he,  on  Sunday  morns,  was  wont  to  come, 
Sin'  now  nae  mair  I  waft  the  solemn  knell, 
As  I  was  wont,  wi'  jny  auld  chiming  bell. 
Ye  drousy  bats,  that  to  auld  biggins  cling, 
An'  skim  on  simmer  eve's  on  leathern  wing  ; 
Ye  screaming  howlets,  that  lorn  travelers  fright, 
Ye  sons  o'  solitude,  an*  mirkest  night, 
Welcome  to  me  where  my  auld  glories  nod, 
An*  unmolested  fix  your  drear  abode  ; 
Ye  sheeted  ghaists,  that,  in  the  midnight  gloom 
Come  stauking  forth,  pale  truants  frae  the  tomb, 
Hence,  'neatli  my  roof,  your  dreary  vigils  keep, 
Unscar'd  by  crawing  cocks  till  morning  peep. 
Nymph  o'  the  Tweed,  your  azure  limbs  wha  lavs 
Air*  ply  your  revels  on  her  rippling  wave, 
Lament  my  fate,  as  ye  pass  gliding  by, 
Let  thy  sad  murmurs  on  the  breezes  sigh, 
Till  sinks  my  last  remains  o'  stane  an*  lime, 
Beneath  the  last  dread  scaithing  crash  o*  time. 

NEW  KIRK. 

I  didna  mean  to  triumph  owre  your  waes, 
Tho'  wi'  your  words  sue  sharp  my  passion  raise, 

*  J- n  B r;  the- present  kiik  ofiicer  in  Melrose 
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But  your  auld  blude  needna  hae  teen  sae  warm, 

As  flee  on  me  an'  like  a  vixen  storm  ; 

But,  as  I  listened  to  thy  last  sad  wail, 

My  bosom  inly  felt  tlie  piteous  tale  j, 

An'  fegs,  sae  lang  as  I  can  brook  a  steeple, 

An'  to  my  knell  repairs  the  crowding  people, 

Auld  venerable  Dame,  I  never  mair 

Will  let  my  tongue  insult  thy  auld  grey  hair  ; 

For  weel  I  ken  our  noble  D B — — , 

Our  patron,  bears  a  warm  respect  for  you, 
Or  in's  own  person  or  hi&  lineal  heirs, 
Hell  be  the  guardian  o'  thy  auld  grey  hairs. 
What  thot'  he  now  hae  ^anction'd  the  decree, 
That  haly  orders  tarn  frae  you  to  me, 
He  kens  auld  age  frae  toils-wad  need  release, 
In  the  calm  shelter  o'  the  shade  o'  ease  ^ 
While  thou  shalt  stand  rever'd  to  future  age, 
In  the  last  lay  o'  Scotia's  Minstrel  page  'y 
While  strangers  -come  frae  mony  a  distant  clime, 
To  view  thy  Gothic  glories,  grey  wi'  time  ^ 
I>et  culishangs  between  us  ever  cease, 
An1  dwall  the  gither  in  the  bond  o'  peaces 
Clergy  sometimes  at  logger-heads  hae  been, 
And  fought  on  paper  bkidy  duels  keen  ;. 
But  was't  e'er  heard  o'  frae  the  days  o'  yore, 
That  ever  kirks  eoost  out  and  fiait  afore  ? 

This  said,  the  lav'rock  frae  the  dewy  lea, 
Bang'd  up  her  early  matin  lilts  wi'  glee, 
And  thir  twa  kirks,  like  ither  lime  and  stane* 
The  tulzie  drapt,  and  held  their  whisbt  again. 
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MARRIAGE 

OF  THE 

TWEED  AND  TIVIOT. 


In  days  of  yore,  tke  princely  flowing  Tweed 

ResolvM  no  more  a  single  life  to  lead. 

The  fairest  chief  of  all  the  watery  swains, 

That  wind  their  way  'tsang  Scotia's  hills  and  plains^ 

Of  all  the  wat'ry  nymphs  toward  the  sea, 

That  from  the  uplands  rush  their  mazy  way, 

No  nymph  appeared  so  lovely  in  his  eyes 

As  the  lair  Tiviot,  and  for  her  he  sighs  ; 

To  her,  his  distant  lover,  as  he  fiows, 

Upon  the  north  win*  murmurs  all  his  woes  ; 

JList'ning,  she  hears  her  distant  lover's  wail, 

And  wafts  her  answers  on  the  southern  gale. 

At  length  she  yields — her  virgin  heart  is  won 

By  him,  the  fairest  of  each  wat'ry  son, 

That  from  their  upland  urns  to  wash  the  vales 

Rush  down  the  mountains  and  the  hanging  dells. 

An'  now  their  mutual  wishes  to  complete, 

They  set  the  sacild  hour,  and  haste  to  meet ; 

Then  rolls  the  Tiviot  in  her  chrystal  pride, 

Anxious  to  meet  the  Tweed,  a  longing  bride  ; 

Each  tributary  stream  and  upland  rill 

Haste  from  their  bubbling  springs  on  many  a  hill ; 

A  8 
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Each  Niad  proud  to  form  the  nuptial  train, 
And  'tend  the  bride  of  such  a  glorious  swain. 
Alemuir's  fair  daughter,  from  her  parent  lake, 
To  join  the  train  is  seen  the  lowlands  take  ; 
Past  Riddcll  halls,  Linthill,  and  Cavers'  groves, 
And  Newhall  lands,  and  Birsiesleas  she  roves  j 
Thence,  hasting  south,  she  rolls  her  limpid  tide, 
Till,  passing  Ancrum  halls,  she  hails  the  bride. 

Jittriek  and  Yarrow,  on  the  bridegroom's  side, , 
In  the  procession  undistinguished  glide  ; 
Galla  and  Leadder,  from  their  urns  afar, 
J-'.olls  with  the  bridegroom  on  his  wat'ry  car  ; 
The  wild  wood  minstrels,  as  they  roll  along, 
Pour  forth  their  little  souls  in  sweetest  song, 
From  Merton  and  Makerstown  groves  they  sing, 
In  vocal  joys  the  list'ning  echoes  ring, 
Ilk  warbler  lent  his  blythest  carols  there, 
To  grace  the  nuptials  of  so  great  a  pair. 

The  Driad  nymphs,  array'd  in  leafy  green, 
To  view  the  nuptials  by  the  Fleurs  convene  ; 
Old  Roxburgh  Castle's  hoary  genius  stands 
On  tiptoe  rais'd,  and,  with  uplifted  hands. 
Blesses  with  joy  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride, 
Impatient  now  to  meet,  on  either  side  ; 
The  nearing  Niads,  with  tumultuous  joy, 
In  louder  tones  their  wat'ry  shells  employ  ; 
The  impatient  bridegroom  beats  his  southern  shore, 
She  beats  her  north,  still  nearing  more  and  more  ; 
The  parting  ridge  between  at  length  gives  way, 
And,  dwindling  to  a  point,  their  wills  obey. 
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There,  by  the  laughing  banks,  fair  Kelso  stands, 
And  sees  with  joy  the  parties  join  their  hands, 
As  Hymen's  sacred  rites  their  nuptials  grace, 
Sees  Tiviot  meet,  with  equal  rage,  her  wat'ry  Lord's 
embrace. 


THE  INSOLVENT  DEBTOR. 


There  is  not  a  more  distressing  situation  that  an  honest  man 
can  be  placed  in  than  to  be  inthralied  in  debt;  when,  by 
a  chain  of  causes  which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor  pre- 
vent, he  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  respectability,  hear 
himself  branded  with  the  opprobrious  epithets  of  rascal  and 
villain,  and  perhaps  thrown  into  a  prison — in  such  a  state, 
death  has  been  too  often  wished  for,  as  a  relief  from  the 
distresses  of  life.  In  the  following  lines  I  have  endea- 
voured to  draw  this  picture  of  Honesty  in  eclipse,  as  my 
muse  enabled  me. 


How  sweet  to  bask  in  fortune's  smile, 
Whan  nae  mishap  our  hopes  beguile, 
Whan  independance,  wi*  her  wa's, 
'Fends  aff  ilk  surly  blast  that  bla's, 
An'  sets  a  chield  up  bein  arr'  snug, 
Close  up  at  Mamons  vera  lug  ; 
To  whom  his  godship's  blessing  claggs, 
In  wally  weil  pang'd  siller  bags, 
Here  o'  the  stock,  as  weel's  I  can9 
I'll  for  a  sample  sha  the  man. 
Ay 
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A  walthy  laird  or  acres  braid, 
His  fortune  by  his  father  made, 
Dwalt  snug  an'  bein  amang  the  nowes, 
Some  where,  \h  said,  where  Tvveeda  rows  ; 
His  hills  were  white  wi'  bonny  flocks, 
An'  beardit  goats,  amang  the  recks, 
An'  on  the  leas  his  herds  o'  nowt 
Gard  a'  the  nib'ring  echoes  rowt ; 
By  greenwood  shaws,  an'  smiling  vales, 
His  whistling  plows  gaed  on  the  dales, 
His  mansion  windows  glancing  sheen 
"Keekrd  thro'  'mang  hiney  sucles  green  ; 
His  garden  trees,  clad  owre  wi'  flow'rs, 
Bloom'd  fair  to  glad  his  vacant  hours  ; 
An'  bonny  Tweed,  meandering  by, 
Sweet  shard  her  jumping  finny  fry, 
To  tempt  his  saunt'ring  steps  abroad 
Wi?  fry  ouss'd  hook,  an'  fishing  rod  | 
His  bunches  o'  bank  notes  were  sic, 
As  seldom  less  than  bible  thick, 
An'  mony  a  ane  afttimes  he  helpir, 
Whan  like  to  be  wi'  fortune  skelpit ; 
Gif  in  a  pinch  wi'  duns  beset, 
E'en  banks  thcmsels  were  in  his  debt. 

Thus  liv'd  he  clear  o'  a'  mishap, 
Lang  dandl'd  on  fate's  downy  lap  ; 
The  kintry  deem'd  he  had  a  stock 
C  ken  far  mair  than  ither  fock, 
An'  in  ilk  notty  flark  affair, 
Vucks  bude  to  him  for  light  repair ; 
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An'  mony  a  bonnet  aff  was  taen, 
In  rev'rence  to  our  worthy  thane. 

But,  like  the  changefu'  wather  cock, 
Or  hurkiing  auld  wife  spewing  smoke, 
That  on  hich  chimla  taps  we  find, 
Turn  her  tin  hurdies  to  the  wind  ; 
Thus  see  the  changeful'  freaks  o'  fate, 
That  on  poor  mortals  here  await, 
For  now  against  our  worthy  thane, 
Waes  me,  the  mulligrumphs  she's  ta'en, 
An'  toss'd  him  wi'  a  vengefu'  wap 
Frae  out  her  silk  saft  downy  lap, 
An'  gar'd  him  on  his  hunkers  light, 
In  dumps  an'  dool  a  waeiu'  wight. 

Fell  cautionry,  that  dasmon  curst, 
Stood  up  to  break  his  head  the  first, 
Bank  bills  he  has  no  worth  a  docken, 
For,  waes  me  for't,  the  bank  is  broken  ; 
His  future  expectations  crost, 
He's  fore'd  to  sigh  owre  thousands  lost ;    - 
An'  i'  the  night,  whan  mortals  sleep, 
Comes  Tweed  red  doun  wi'  vengefu'  sweep, 
An'  his  braid  fields  o'  haughland  corn, 
On  flood  red  tumbling  waves  are  borne. 
Some  dog,  wi'  teethy  madness  smit, 
Next  by  herd  heaps  his  cattle  bit, 
That  railing  mad  wide  owre  the  dales, 
Their  waes  were  wafted  on  the  galea. 
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Thus  stern  misfortune's  wintry  north, 
Did  pelt  the  man  o*  inward  worth, 
Till  creditors,  in  gaping  groups, 
Assembled  round  his  house  in  troops, 
An'  in  their  rage  and  het  displeasure, 
On  a'  he  has  now  makes  a  seizure  ; 
While  wife  and  bairns  are  wailing  found, 
In  floods  o'  tears  an*  sorrows  droun'd, 
A  yawning  jail  gapes  for  its  prey, 
An*  frae  the  cheerfV  light  o'  day, 
The  strangest  warks  o'  Burniwin, 
Secure  the  hapless  wretch  within. 

Now  turncoat  friends  do  a'  they  can, 
Down  i'  the  mud  to  tread  the  man  ; 
Against  him  now  their  tongues  exclaim, 
An'  cut  the  windpipe  o'  his  name, 
An'  rail  till  they  can  gae  nae  farther, 
In  hell's  black  trade  o'  verbal  murther. 

Now,  mistress  warld,  wow  but  'tis  strange 
To  think  how  ye  your  notions  change 
'Bout  men  and  things,  just  at  the  nod 
O'  Marnon,  your  blind  gouden  god  ; 
This  woefu'  wight,  thus  doom'd  to  wail, 
Thus  threshen  wi1  misfortune's  flail, 
An  honest  man  yet  still  may  be 
Despite  the  frowns  o1  fate  an'  thee. 

Was  Job  aught  less  the  care  o'  heaven, 
Whan  out  frae  house  an'  haudin  driven, 
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Whan  a1  his  substance  gaed  to  wrack, 
Left  scarce  a  sark  upon  his  back  ; 
Whan  smit  wi'  poverty  an'  pain, 
Clad  owre  wi'  mony  a  botch  an'  blain, 
Than  whan  the  vera  yird  was  groaning. 
Beneath  his  cattle  i'  the  loaning  ? 
Na,  trouth — his  sun  shain  in  its  glore, 
Far  brighter  after  than  before  : 
Thus  darkest  clouds  that  veil  the  sun, 
Can't  leave  a  stain  his  disk  upon. 

But  He  that  rules  o'er  men  and  things, 

Aft  wills  it  thus,  that  wealth  take  winga 

And  emigrate  as  casting  bees, 

Led  by  their  queen,  owre  tow'rs  and  trees  j 

Sic  things  will  be,  as  sic  has  been, 

To  bring  about  wise  ends  unseen. 

Yet  still  the  virtuous  honest  man, 

By  all-wise  heaven's  unerring  plan, 

Is  snug  an'  safe,  we  may  presume, 

However  fickle  fate  may  gloom  ; 

Of  virtue's  to  improve  the  stock, 

Amang  afflictions  weeping  fock, 

Made  wise  by  blessings  in  disguise, 

Learning  the  lessons  o'  the  skies. 

Ye  wha  in  grief  an'  sorrows  rife, 
Now  drink  the  gall  mix'd  cup  o'  life, 
It  maun  be  sae,  nae  help  there's  fort, 
But  courage  yet— the  time  is  short, 
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Till  ance  the  soul  shakes  aff  her  fetters, 
To  rise  immortal  'mang  her  betters, 
Where  joys  to  hichest  raptures  rise, 
Amang  the  dwallers  o'  the  skies, 
In  some  far  warlds  ayont  the  moon, 
Where  happiness  will  ne'er  be  done. 


JAMIE  AND  MARY'S  COURTSHIP  CONCLUDED. 


When  autumn  winds  fan  Ceres'- locks 
Qvvre  mrtny  a  smiling  hill  an'  plain, 

An*  younkers  ply  their  reaping  heuks 
In  whanging  down  the  ripen'd  grain. 

Young  plowman  Jamie,  left  alane, 
His  lassie's  absence.'ganto  moan, 

An'  sax  lang  miles  to  walk  was  fain, 
After  he  had  his  days  wark  done. 

The  night  was  sweet,  the  sky  was  clear, 
The  moon  red  rising  in  the  east, 

To  see  the  lass,  the  thought  was  dear, 
Tor  love  was  loweing  in  his  breast. 

Some  water  warm  then  did  he  crave, 
An'  out  his  razor  'gan  to  seek, 

His  beard  o'  twa  days  auld  to  shave, 
To  press  his  Mary's  silk  saft  cheek. 
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Frae  'mang  the  croud  then  out  he  steals, 
Where  shearers  round  their  supper  press'd3 

Wi'  maud  an'  staff  took  to  his  heels, 
An!  owre  the  lea  did  hie  him  fest. 

A  large  wild  moor  he  had  to  cross, 

Where  grew  the  heather  lank  an'  lang, 

To  keep  the  foot  road  at  a  loss, 

He  brush'd  his  way  the  furze  amang. 

For  Mary's  parting  words  were  sweet, 
Wha  faith  to  him  did  firmly  plight, 

An'  now  the  twa  ance  mair  to  meet, 
This  was  the  vera  try  sting  night. 

Thus  owre  the  bent  in  haste  he  sped, 
Up  hill  he  walk'd,  down  hill  he  ran, 

The  vera  frightit  moor-fowl  fled 

Frae  'mang  his  feet,  ay  now  an'  than. 

Nor  did  the  way  to  him  seem  3ang, 
For  to  his  feet  love  wings  had  gien, 

Fond  crooning  Mary's  favourite  sang, 

'Twas  Burns's  "  Groves  o'  Myrtles  Green.' 

At  length  he  drew  the  hamlet  near, 
Where  wakrife  tykes  their  vigils  keep  % 

Night's  lamp,  the  moon,  now  shining  clear^ 
A'  else  seem'd  coash,  an'  gane  to  sleep, 

A  while  in  hesitation  lost, 

At  different  windows  in  he  peep'd  \ 
But  oh  \  his  saul  was  sadly  cross'd, 

He  kendna  where  his  Mary  sleep' d* 
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Again  the  dogs  began  to  bark, 

An*  Jamie  starting,  look'd  around^ 

An'  anxious  laid  his  lugs  to  hark, 
Till  o'  a  foot  he  heard  the  sound. 

By  hap  an  open  door  was  near, 
An'  in  thereat  he  quickly  sprang, 

To  hide  himsel'  securely  here, 

He  in  behind  some  harrows  clung. 

The  foot  pass'd  by — he  quickly  raise, 
Took  aff  his  hat,  an'  peeping  sly, 

He  o'  the  stranger  stole  a  gaze, 
Wha  to  the  mansion  house  did  hie. 

The  stranger  ken'd  the  house  fu*  wiel, 
An*  to  the  kitchen  window  went, 

Upo*  the  sash  the  venturous  chiei 

Some  twa  three  rousing  raps  soon  lent. 

At  length  the  door  now  gently  op'd, 
This  Jamie  sliely  keeking  saw, 

Till  out  some  bony  lassie  pop'd, 
In  jerkin  white  like  driven  snaw. 

He  heard  a  voice, — O  doohV  dint ! 

'Twas  Mary's  very  voice — her  tongue, 
Thinks  he,  ah  me  ! — the  sorrows  in't, 

The  faithless  hizzie  has  me  flung. 

As  jarring  elements  contend, 

Whan  they  in  contact  are  comprest, 

Revenge  an'  love  inJs  bosom  pend, 
Fought  duels  thus  in  Jamie's  breast. 


O  how  his  feelings  felt  th'  alarm, 

The  dismal  dint  maist  pat  him  blindt 

Round  Mary's  neck  a  rival's  arm — 
O  doolfu'  sight !   he  saw  entwin'd. 

Syne  to  the  stack-yard  went  the  twa, 
An'  Jamie  keeking,  mark'd  their  way, 

Till  thro*  a  cat-hole  in  the  wa' 

He  saw  them  seated  'mang  the  hay. 

His  lassie  in  the  stranger's  grips, 
Saw  snugly  seated  'neath  his  plaid, 

An'  smack  for  smack  on  Mary's  lips 
He  heard  the  skelpin  kisses  laid. 

«*  Thou  faithless  hizzie,"  Jamie  cry'd, 
"  Is  this  thy  "flighted  troth  to  me  ? 

Thy  former  seP  thou  hast  bely'd, 

Hence  farewiel  woman,  love,  an'  thee." 

Away  he  sprang,  but  still  his  breast 
Confess'd  love's  urchin  lurking  in, 

Wha  inly  whisper'd  him  'twas  best 
E'en  to  forgie  sae  black  a  sin. 

His  throbbing  heart  was  like  to  break, 
For  wow  he  lik'd  the  lassie  wiel ; 

To  sha  his  mettle  for  her  sake, 

Now  coost  his  coat  to  fight  the  chiel. 

Up  Mary  bang'd  frae  'mang  the  hay, 
An'  frae  the  rival  loon's  embrace, 

Crys,  "  haud  your  hand,  dear  Jamie,  say 
Will  ye  yourseP  sae  far  disgrace  •" 
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But  now  'twas  time  to  jink  the  fray, 
The  rival  took  his  heels  an'  ran  ; 

While  Jamie  crys,  "  stay,  coward,  stay, 
An'  face  me  if  thou  be  a  man." 

But  lockit  in  his  lassie's  grips, 

Fu'  soon  his  wrath  forgat  to  burn  ; 
To  feast  on  love  an'  Mary's  lips, 

Fate  whisper' d  him  to  take  his  turn- 
Thus  Mary  brought  her  plans  to  pass— 

O  women's  wiles  are  ready  ay  ; 
The  rival  was  her  nibor  lass, 

Drest  up  in  nibor  lad's  array* 

But  baith  their  ends  were  served  wi't, 
An^  wiles  in  love  sometimes  are  fair  ; 

That  night  the  wadding  day  they  set, 
An'  prov'd  thro'  life  a  happy  pair. 


" 
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ELEGY 

On  the  untimely  fate  of  a  Grey  Linnet,  which  was  killed  in 
its  cage  by  a  Cat,  just  at  the  time  it  wa?  sweetly  warbling 
its  little  song.— Composed  at  the  request  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  belonged. 


Lament,  lament,  in  sable  weed, 

Wi'  crape  round  ev'ry  hat, 
For  my  sweet  chanting  Richard's  dead, 

O  curse  the  ruthless  cat ; 
For  vengeance  shall  light  on  her  head, 

She  shall  be  sure  o'  that, 
Yes,  she  beneath  my  hand  shall  bleed, 

Laid  as  a  flounder  flat 

On  the  yird  seme  day. 

Owre  a'  the  plumed  warbling  choir, 

That  hail  the  vernal  morn, 
Or  joyous  chant  the  blooming  year, 

Perch'd  on  the  budding  thorn  ; 
His  notes  to  me  were  ever  dear, 

On  sweetest  accents  borne, 
But  now  his  cage  in  silence  drear, 

Hings  empty  and  forlorne,. 
Alake  this  day, 

Contented  wV  his  captive  lot, 
Did  my  sweet  Richard  dwell, 

His  fellows'  wildly  warbling  note, 
He  strave  ay  to  excel  j 
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E'en  whan  I  had  the  fiddle  brought, 

He  strave  to  ding  mysel*, 
The  lays  that  warbl'd  thro'  his  throat, 

Were  clear  as  ony  bell, 

An'  sweet  ilk  day. 

But  now,  alake,  the  tabby  wretch 

Has  my  sweet  minstrel  slain, 
An'  ah,  nae  mair  I'll  find  a  match, 

To  peer  his  winsome  strain. 
What  ills  the  fates  on  mortals  fetch, 

Gars  tears  fa'  doun  like  rain, 
Thus  pleasures  heels  gets  mony  a  scratch, 

By  treading  on  wi'  pain 

Some  luckless  day. 


*  The  gentleman  to  whom  the  linnet  belonged  was  an  ex- 
cellent performer  upon  the  fiddle. 
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EPISTLE  TO  A  BROTHER  POET. 

"Whan  farmers  roose  the  smiling  wather5 
And  birds  in  loving  pairs  forgather, 

An'  sing  on  brake  an'  tree  ; 
By  dinto'  paper,  pen,  and  ink. 
Permit  this  scraup  o*  social  ciink 

To  pass  'tween  you  and  me. 
In  life's  gay  morn,  or  youthfu'  prime, 
Ere  fancy  droops  her  wing, 

Screed  up  your  reed,  for  that's  the  tim6 
For  bards  to  rant  and  sing ; 
For  shifting  and  drifting 

Down  time's  sly  rapid  stream, 
Our  barks  soon  wi'  cark  soon 
An'  care  deep  laden  seem. 
Ere  age  an'  ailments  'gin  t6  grieve, 
While  life's  light  joys  the  bosom  heave, 

An'  young  ideas  dance  ; 
As  elfin  bands  wi'  fond  regard, 
Whan  owre  the  nightly  dewy  swaird, 

The  siller  moon  beams  glance  ; 
But  while  the  forenoon  sun  o?  life, 
Beats  on  you  smiling  down, 

Sing  but  in  virtue's  glorious  strife, 
Pursue  the  happy  boon  } 
'Boon  vice  still  to  rise  -still, 

An'  trace  the  sacred  page, 
An'  cheerly  lear'  early, 
What  makes  a  blyth  auld  age. 
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For  time,  the  sly  auld  wily  chap, 
Nae  hair  ava  has  on  his  scaup, 

But  ae  wee  tuft  afore, 
Wlulk,  if  we  dinna  clutch  him  by, 
Swift  on  hawks  wings  he's  seen  to  fly, 

Nor  can  we  catch  him  more  ; 
Sae  making  hay  when  Phoebus  shines, 
Bespeak  things  timely  done, 

But  trifling  till  he  low  declines, 
Speak  things  owre  late  begun  ; 
Then  foresight  is  rare  sight, 

An'  in  it  wi&dom  lies, 
Gif  that  we  could  but  see, 
How  happy  were  our  eyes. 

Fate  seldom  does  on  bards  bestow 
A  paradise  of  wealth  below, 

But,  wi'  a  step  dame  glour, 
Gies  them  their  bit  and  buffet  wi't, 
An'  aften  trad  amang  her  feet 

They're  flounder  flat  dung  owre  ; 
But  some  mair  wise  may  catch  the  plack, 
Yet  brook  a  thicker  skull, 

Thus  have  I  seen  what  bards  may  lack, 
The  portion  o'  the  dull ; 
Wha  straining  an'  paining 

Their  very  inmost  saul, 
Wha  bustle  and  wrestle 
In  avaricious  thral. 
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But  industry  I  dinna  blame, 
Nor  gloom  on  ilka  honest  aim 

To  win  the  dayly  bread ; 
To  lear'  a  lesson  frae  the  ant, 
An'  fleg  the  gloom  o'  meagre  want 

Is  laudable  indeed. 
Tho'  some  right  aften  vex  themsels, 
An'  muckle  dirdum  dree, 

Preparing  against  poortiths  ills, 
Thae  ills  wha  never  see  ; 
Their  grave  made,  and  there  laid, 

They're  snatched  aff  the  stage, 
Wha  ance  thought  to  be  brought 
To  poortith  in  auld  age. 

A  stirrah,  at  the  age  fifteen, 
1  had  the  gentle  shepherd  seen, 

The  boast  o'  Allan's  pen  ; 
I  saw  his  magic  numbers  flow, 
An'  fand  the  kindred  kindling  glow, 

An'  fell  to  rhyming  then. 
Bauld  Pattie  s  tales  to  Roger  Blunt, 
Did  my  young  bosom  seize, 

Sweet  Meg  'inaist  set  my  saul  alunt 
Wi'  rhyme,  an'  Pate's  disease  ; 
Then  meanly  and  keenly 

My  sonnets  soufed  I, 
By  bields  when  afields  then, 
I  herdit  twa  three  kye« 
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Tho'  rude  an1  roughly  I  began, 
Had  I  held  on  the  rhyming  plaa 

An'  classic  authors  read ; 
Or,  if  I  had  mysel  betook 
To  plaid  an'  dog,  and  shepherd's  crook, 

An'  harmless  bleaters  fed, 
By  help  o^  books  to've  travell'd  for* 
Streek'd  on  the  fog  at  ease, 

A  grouf  beside  my  fleecy  care 
Might  gien  my  muse  a  heese  ; 
But  hash'd  man  and  dash'd  man 

A  soger  in  the  war, 
9Mang  swankies  o'  yankies 
Gae  my  young  muse  a  scauf. 

Tho'  now  nae  mair  the  King's  red  claitli* 
3Defends  my  flesh  and  blude  frae  skaith, 

Hame  hoddin  grey's  my  weed  ; 
Lang  now  enlisted  to  a  wife, 
In  the  campaign  o'  married  life* 

Adieu  to  pouth'r  an'  lead. 
Yet  tho'  nge  mair  by  trade  I  kill, 
This  life's  a  fight  at  best, 

A  poor  man  is  a  soger  still, 
Sma'  time  has  he  to  rest ; 
Hard  faring  and  caring 

Are  in  the  bosom  waes, 
Whan  bairnies  forfairn  is 
For  brose  an'  brats  o'  clae&, 
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But  yet,  despite  o'  dool  an'  care, 

i  An'  orra  hour  at  times  I  spare* 
To  tune  the  rustic  reed  ; 
It  helps  to  keep  the  heart  aboon, 
,  In  life's  dull  dowie  afternoon, 
Whan  like  to  sink  like  lead. 
O  happy  are  the  bards  wha  rise 
In  strains  ay  mair  sublime, 

To  join  the  bards  aboon  the  skiePj 
Beyon'  the  bourne  o'  time  ; 
A  name  there  an'  fame  there 

Is  worth  a  poet's  while, 
For  bays  green  decay  soon, 
In  this  poor  barren  soil. 

*0  happy  Milton,  Cooper,  Young, 
Wha  in  seraphic  strains  hae  sung, 

Sublime  in  haly  rage  ; 
Wha've  wisely  turn'd  the  tunefu'  art,- 
To  humanize  and  mend  the  heart, 

In  their  immortal  page. 
But  my  rude  muse  in  humbler  scale, 
'Neath  thack  an7  divot  sings, 

Amang  the  thorns  o'  life's  low  vale, 
As  nature  plumes  her  wings  ; 
But  my  flute  shall  ly  mute, 

Gif  censure  whet  her  stang, 
For  in  vain  wad  my  pen 
Attempt  to  bide  her  bang. 
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Yes,  if  this  he  my  hapless  hap, 
My  muse  her  rant  'twill  ever  stap, 

She'll  down  her  whistle  fling  ; 
Nae  mair  ava  to  meddle  wi't, 
An'  i'  the  dubs  amaiig  her  feet, 

She'll  crush  the  luckless  thing. 
If  in  this  way  the  event  goes, 
My  hardship  dung  agee, 

Except  it  be  in  dowy  prose, 
Ye'll  hear  nae  mair  frae  me. 
Adieu,  then,  to  you  then, 

Dear  callan,  for  a  while, 
The  fate  soon  ye'll  get  soon, 
Of  a'  my  rhyming  toil. 
Eowden,  April  2,  1810. 


COMFORT  TO  THE  FIDDLER'S  WIDOW. 


There  was  a  musician  wha  play'd  a  good  stick, 

He  had  a  sweet  wife  an'  a  fiddle, 
An'  in  his  profession  he  had  right  good  luck 

At  bridals  his  elbo'  to  diddle. 


But  ah,  the  poor  fiddler  soon  chanced  to  die, 

As  a*  man  to  dust  must  return ; 
An*  the  poor  widow  cry'd,  wi'  the  tear  in  her  ec, 

That  as  lang  as  she  liv'd  she  wad  mourn. 
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Alane  by  the  hearth  she  disconsolate  sat, 

Lamenting  the  day  that  she  saw, 
An'  ay  as  she  look'd  on  the  fiddle  she  grat, 

That  silent  now  hang  on  the  wa\ 

Fair  shain  the  red  rose  on  the  young  widow's  cheek, 

Sae  newly  wiel  washen  wi'  tears ; 
As  in  came  a  younker  some  comfort  to  speak, 

Wha  whisper'd  fond  love  in  her  ears. 

"  Dear  lassie,"  he  cry'd, "  I  am  smit  wi'  your  charms, 

Consent  but  to  marry  me  now, 
I'm  as  good  as  ever  laid  hair  upon  thairms, 

An'  I'll  cheer  baith  the  fiddle  an'  you." 

The  youngwidow  blush 'd,  but  sweet  smiling  she  said, 

"  Dear  Sir,  to  dissemble  I  hate, 
If  we  twa  the  gither  are  doom'd  to  be  wed, 
.    Folks  needna  contend  against  fate." 

He  took  down  the  fiddle  as  dowie  it  hung, 

An'  put  a'  the  thairms  in  tune, 
The  young  widow  dighted  her  cheeks  an'  she  sung, 

For  her  heart  lap  her  sorrows  aboon. 

Now  sound  sleep  the  dead  in  his  cauld  bed  o'  clay, 
For  death  still  the  dearest  maun  sever  ; 

For  now  he's  forgot,  an'  his  widow's  fu'  gay, 
An'  his  fiddle's  as  merry  as  ever. 
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ODE  TO  THE  ALPS. 


Hail,  thou  huge  monarch  of  the  mountain  race, 
A  rustic  bard,  who  never  saw  thy  face, 

Devotes  a  tributary  lay  to  thee. 
Strange ! — is  it  so  what  trav'ling  fellows  tell, 
That  thou  all  other  mountains  dost  excel, 

And  seems  as  common  hills  to  molL-hiUs  be  ? 

On  thy  huge  sides,  'tis  said,  tall  forests  nod, 
Whence  savage  wolves  rush  forth  from  their  abode, 

And  floods  down  tumble  cat'raets  from  the  skies  j 
And,  neighbour  to  the  stars,  thy  tow'ring  top 
In  giant  majesty  the  skies  do  prop, 

Where  snows  as  old  as  the  creation  lie. 

Around  thy  ample  base,  when  summer  glows, 
Thou  feels  like  sultry  Afric,  I  suppose, 

The  burning  rigour  o'  the  blaze  of  noon  ; 
While,  as  thy  head  'boye  rolling  clouds  so  high, 
Feel  all  the  rigour  of  a  Lapland  sky, 

When,  her  white  mountains  glisten  to  the  moon»  . 


ODE  TO  WINTER. 


Hail,  Winter,  hail,  bleak  o'er  the  northern  main, 
Father  of  deep'ning  snows, 
Upon  whose  sullen  brows 
Sit  storm  and  tempest,  sleet  and  driving  rain  ! 
Safe  from  thy  rage  the  gather'd  fields  appear, 

The  reaper's  crooked  blade  has  trimm'd  them  bare, 
Their  conic  heads  the  laughing  barn-yards  rear, 
Snug  cap 'd  with  straw,  and  thatch'd  with  frugal  care. 

To  furze-clad  wilds  now  flies  the  timid  hare, 
In  cheerless  chatt'ring  flocks, 
Too,  fly  the  feather'd  folks, 
In  social  bands,  thy  rigid  reign  to  share. 
Now  o'er  the  stubble  fields,  with  raurd'ring  aim, 

We  hear  the  sanguinary  sport  begun  ; 
Fell  deeds  of  death  hear  nitre's  voice  proclaim, 
Achiev'd  o'er  Innocence  by  dog  and  gun. 

But,  ah  !   pale  houseless  Indigence  may  weep, 
And  dread  the  raving  blast, 
And  thy  sharp  peltings  vast, 
Who  wails  thy  reign  in  lorn  dejection  deep. 
Thou  ruthless  chief,  beneath  thine  angry  sky 
Pity  the  bark  toss'd  on  the  tempest's  wing, 
When  billows  heave  their  heads  like  mountains4ugrj, 
And  thy  rude  blasts  thro  ugh  groaning  cordage  sing. 


Pity  the  woe-worn  tar,  when  forc'd  to  pray, 
When  death  in  awful  form 
Rides  on  the  furious  storm, 
And  scowling  clouds  hang  dismal  o'er  the  day. 
But,  ah  !   the  muse,  curs'd  with  prophetic  eye, 

Suffus'd  in  tears,  thy  madd'ning  rage  foresees, 
When  hither  forth  thy  northern  squadrons  hie, 
Impell'd  by  Boreas  in  the  angry  breeze. 

O  spare  the  wakefu'  shepherd  and  his  flock, 
From  shelter  far  exil'd, 
High  on  the  heath-clad  wild, 
When  firm  thou  bind'st  the  surface  like  a  rock  : 
When  tempests  veil  the  starry  face  of  heaven, 

And  dun  night  reigns  in  it's  most  dreadful  form, 
When  by  fierce  winds  the  sweeping  snows  are  driven, 
Urg'd  by  the  infuriate  demon  of  the  storm. 

But  thy  bleak  woes  are  mix'd  with  pleasure  too  ; 
Ev*n  rustic  competence, 
Snug  in  her  straw  roof'd  spence, 
Can  brave  the  storm  that  pelts  the  mountain's  brow. 
Nor  yet  on  wealth  thy  frowns  oppressive  fall, 

Ev'n  though  fierce  tempests  darkly  dim  the  day, 
When  art  apes  summer  in  the  splendid  hall, 

And  turns  December's  frowns  to  smiles  of  May. 

Blest  by  the  blazing  hearth  in  parlour  gay, 

When  as  thou  boldly  raves, 

Wealth  well  thy  fury  braves, 
Turns  the  long  night  to  artificial  day  1 
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Despite  thy  rage,  congenial  is  the  clime 
For  smoking  sirloin  or  the  flowing  bowl, 

Where  social  converse  heaves  the  soul  sublime, 
Who feel  not,  but  may  hear  the  tempest  growl. 

Ev'n  I  who  sing,  have  often  happy  been 
Beneath  my  humble  roof, 
Scarce  wind  and  water  proof, 
When  o'er  the  lea  thou  sweep'st  fierce,  snell  and  keen ; 
When  drifted  snows  deep  barricade  the  doors, 
I've  sat  right  happy  by  the  Jiudstcine-nook, 
WTiile  Boreas  frightful  in  the  chimney  roars, 
Blest  with  the  muse,  a  friend,  or  fav'rite  book. 

Yes,  by  the  cottage  hearth  are  comforts  found, 
Where  the  antiquated  tale 
Of  ghosts  and  goblins  hail 
The  listening  ear  the  cottage  fire  around. 
On  winter  eves  there  oft  the  cottage  sees 

In  garr'lous  bands  her  social  inmates  sit. 
Where  jokes  rude  con'd  to  admiration  please, 
And  strength  of  lungs  supply  the  place  of  wit. 

Hail,  then,  hoar  regent !   o'er  the  northern  strand 
Weep  snows  in  bowlings  drear 
Chill  o'er  the  dying  year, 
And  close  his  cold  eye  with  thy  icy  hand. 
Then  from  the  infant  year  withdraw  thy  woes, 
"  Let  renovated  life  through  nature  spring," 
Let  thy  chill  reign  with  February  close, 

And  birds  from  budding  boughs  thy  exit  sing. 
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THE  LARK'S  ODE  TO  SPRING. 

Hail,  green  manti'd  Spring,  now  I  see  thee  acoming, 
Thrice  welcome  thy  visit,  thou  pride  of  the  year, 
Wi'  a'  thy  fair  flowers,  thy  sweet  progeny  blooming, 
And  balmy  rich  fragrance  the  zephyrs  perfuming, 
Instead  of  cold  winter  and  winds  howling  drear. 

Of  love's  witching  ardors  I  feel  the  sweet  fire, 

As  from  the  cold  turf  thus  I  soar  on  glad  wing  ; 
My  little  fair  charmer  my  lays  to  admire, 
Her  fair  bosom  melting  in  mutual  desire, 

Fond  list'ning  I  see  her  there  sit  while  I  sing. 
Life's  joys  to  my  bosom  have  long  been  a  stranger, 

Expos'd  to  the  cold  blast  I've  wander'd  in  woe  ; 
My  poor  little  frame  the  bleak  north  winds  did  injure, 
That  ofttimes  I  deem'd  my  sweet  life  was  in  danger, 

Thro'  tedious  long  nights,  'mid  the  frost  and  the 
snow. 

And  cold  feels  the  turf  yet  to  my  little  bosom, 

Andchillblaws  thewindso'er  thesnawdrapandme; 

Yet  climbing  the  welkin  day  bright'ning  orb  shows 

him,  [blossom, 

Thy  flow'rs,  lovely  Spring,  shall  soon  smile  in  fair 

And  sheets  of  fair  daisies  bespangle  the  lea. 
Hail,  then, lovely  Spring,  and  mild e'ening dews  falling, 

Bespangling  the  grass  and  the  greenbuddingthorn ; 
In  wild  warbling  rapture  my  fond  bosom  swelling, 
Warm  from  my  mate's  side  in  our  low  grassy  dwelling, 

I'll  hymn  high  in  air  thy  grey  dawnings  of  morn. 
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THE 

GENIUS  OF  FRANCE 

AND    THE 

GENIUS    OF  BRITAIN; 

A    DREAM. 

Composed  on  reading  in  the  public  papers  that  one  of  our 
trading  vessels  had  been  cut  out  of  Dover  roads  by  a 
French  privateer,  and  not  a  vessel  of  ours  on  that  station 
to  oppose  her. 

Dun  Night,  wide  owre  our  hemisphere, 
Had  flung  her  sable  mantle  drear, 
And  Nature,  in  her  list'ning  mood, 
Enjoy'd  the  sweets  of  solitude. 
Tir'd  wi'  the  labours  of  the  day, 
On's  couch  a  rustic  rhymer  lay, 
Deep  musing  on  the  scourging  wars, 
The  bloody  broils,  the  feuds  an'  jars, 
That  glut  the  soil  of  distant  lands, 
By  Bonaparte's  hostile  bands. 
Thus  he,  in  pensive  pond'ring  plight, 
Had  spent  the  fore  part  o'  the  night, 
Till  gentle  slumbers  kindly  prest 
His  eyelids  down  in  peacefu'  rest. 

.    Sure  sleeping  wights  see  wond'rous  things, 
As  pois'd  on  fancy's  giddy  wings  ; 
Sly  wakrife  fancy  finds  a  season, 
To  rin  her  riggs  owre  sleeping  reason. 
B  3 
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Our  Bardie  dream'd  he  had  enlisted, 
Had  ta'en  the  bounty  and  attested  ; 
An'  that  he,  watching  on  his  post, 
Stood  sentry  by  the  British  coast, 
Near  by  where  Dover's  Castle  guns, 
Grim  owre  the  wave  to  Calais  frowns  ; 
His  e'e  still  on  the  water  cast, 
Least  our  proud  faes,  in  numbers  vast, 
Should  cram  their  islands  o'  flotillas, 
An'  howding  on  the  groaning  billows, 
Try  to  make  good  their  awfu'  boasts, 
O'  hurling  vengeance  on  our  coasts. 
And  as  in's  dream  he  thought  a  gazing, 
An  odd  phenomenon  amazing, 
Gigantic  raise  upo'  the  sands, 
On  the  French  coast,  where  Calais  stands  ; 
Full  tall  it  seem'd  as  ony  steeple, 
Or  Gulliver's  enormous  people, 
Wha  'mang  huge  mortals  bear  the  brag, 
An'  dwell  in  climes  o'  Brobdingnag  ; 
There  seem'd  unfurl'd,  in  pompous  pride, 
An  ensign  waving  by  its  side, 
Begirt  in  hostile  graith  o'  war, 
Fierce  frown'd  his  stormy  brows  afar  ; 
Indignant  stamping  war  to  wage, 
Rude  frantic  rav'd  in  wildest  rage  : 
His  naked  sword,  distain'd  wi'  blood, 
He  seem'd  to  brandish  owre  the  flood, 
Hoarse  raring  out  like  distant  thunder, — ■ 
-  "  Heavens !  could  I  part  thae  waves  asunder, 
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An'  let  my  Bonaparte's  legions 
March  dry  shode  owre  to  British  regions, 
We'd  rush  upon  them  like  a  torrent, 
An'  on  their  shores  my  metal  horrent, 
Should  vomit  vengeance  on  the  villains, 
An'  maw  them  down  to  death  in  millions. 
Yes,  blood  an'  wounds,  an'  death  an'  ruin, 
Should  owre  their  heads  be  quickly  brewin, 
For,  like  a  flood  dispensing  sorrows, 
We'd  sweep  their  vanquished  troops  before  us  j 
An'  my  brave  men,  far  fam'd  for  pillage, 
Should  ransack  hamlet,  town,  an'  village." 

He  said  :  an'  instantly  araise 
Some  warlike  wight,  o'  ancient  days, 
Hard  by,  upon  the  British  shore, 
Wild  stareing  fierce  the  channel  owre ; 
His  locks  seemM  white  as  new  fa'n  snaw, 
That,  fleecy  pure,  in  flaughins  fa'  ; 
His  siller  beard,  his  bosom  shaded, 
That  never  razor  had  invaded  ^ 
His  stature  seem'd  as  huge  Colossus, 
That  steeple  hight  amaist  surpasses  ; 
His  arm  appear'd  of  deadly  strength, 
That  pois"'d  a  brand  of  wondrous  length  ; 
Frae's  shoulders  braid  depending  hung 
In  belt,  the  empty  scabbard  slung  : 
Beside  him,  too,  a  banner  raise, 
The  tissu'd  wark  o'  other  days, 
In  whilk  the  hardy  Scottish  Thristle 
Proud  rear'd  its  beard  wi1  angry  bristle, 
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An'  Neptune's  gardies  did  enclose 
Auld  Erin!s  Shamrock  and  the  Rose, 
Besides  the  rampant  British  Lion 
Arous'd  his  teeth  and  tallons  tryin'. 
Stern  vengeance  flashing  frae  his  eye, 
The  huge  wight  wav'd  his  war-blade  high, 
An'  wi'  a  voice  eneugh  to  fright 
The  deafest  lug  o'  list'ning  night, 
He  cry'd, — "  What  now,  thou  pest  o'  nations  I 
.  That  owre  the  saut  wave  flings  orations, 
Thy  threats  me  an'  my  nation  towards, 
I  grant  may  serve  to  frighten  cowards  ; 
But  say,  hast  thou  ne'er  felt  my  grips, 
Ay,  baith  by  land  an'  dint  o5  ships  j 
Dost  mind  whan  my  brave  Marlborough, 
Aft  wrought  thee  muckle  dool  an'  sorrow  ; 
An'  how  my  gallant  chieftain  Stairs, 
Made  fear  oft  ai-ch  thy  vera  hairs  ? 
Or  come  we  down  to  latter  times, 
Whan  Bonaparte  in  distant  climes 
Spread  terror  wide  an'  consternation, 
Whan  by  the  Nile  he  took  his  station, 
Wi'  his  Invincibles  about  him, 
The  feint  ae  power  he  thought  could  route  him 
But  whan  my  hardy  Kighland  laddies, 
'Mang  mountains  bred  wi'  kilt  an'  pladdies, 
Against  him  vengefu'  bore  my  banners, 
They  skelp'd  the  scoundrel  for  his  manners, 
An'  taught  your  butchers,  as  'twas  just, 
Your  boasted  mode  o'  biting  dust," 
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"  But  hear  me,  sirrah,  blust'ring  billy," 
Return'd  the  champion  o'  the  lilly, 
"  D'ye  see  how  now  I've  trimm'd  your  allies, 
An'  made  them  glad  to  crouch  my  vali's  ? 
See  Sandy,  wham  good  British  goud 
Sae  lately  subsidiz'd,  Pve  cow'd  ; 
An'  Prussia's  vaunting  legions  bluff, 
My  daring  bands  soon  reach'd  a  cuff; 
Against  ye,  too,  in  rage  the  Danes, 
Wad  risk  their  fortune,  life,  an'  brains ; 
An'  Sweden,  now  your  last  ally, 
Ye'll  hear  accounts  frae  by  an'  bye  ; 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  Sir,  to  ease  her, 
Lug  out  your  purse  an'  subsidize  her  ; 
Then  your  braw  yellow  letter' d  Georges 
We'll  hope  to  catch  soon  by  the  gorges. 
An'  now  you've  lost  that  head  o'  wit, 
That  scheming  paukie  fallow  Pitt,  , 
Wha's  plottings  deep  o'  sinking  funds, 
Still  cramm'd  thy  purse  wi'  pence  an'  punds ; 
Wha's  conjuring  politic  head, 
Turn'd  British  goud  'gainst  us  to  lead, 
An'  his  odd  schemes,  o'  deep  design, 
Shot  frae  St  James's  to  the  Rhine 
Like  tubes  enormous,  that  the  distance 
Against  their  rage  made  nae  resistance. 
Besides,  you've  lost  your  daring  Nelson, 
That  there  was  surely  twenty  deils  in, 
His  pranks  I  wat  I'll  ne'er  forget, 
But  on  your  head  avenge  them  yet. 
£  3 
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What  tho'  thy  sjiips  upo'  the  brir.e 
Hae  an  odd  nack  at  thrashing  mine  ; 
What  tho'  in  ports  they  now  blockade  us, 
Yet  there  our  strong  land  batt'ries  aid  us, 
Tho'  yours  thrust  in  sometimes  to  maul  them 
An'  aff  like  cows  in  tethers  haul  them  j 
While's  idle  lang  at  anchor  swinging, 
Baith  yours  an'  mine  nae  dangers  dinging, 
Can  quaff  their  flip,  eat  beef  an''  biscuit, 
An'  cheat  the  time  wi'  crib  or  whist  at. 
Thus  you  watch  us,  an'  we  watch  you, 
An'  you  blockading  suffer  too, 
But  now  my  clubbing  merchants  scatter, 
An'  saw  their  cash  on  the  saut  water, 
An'  afttimes  reap  a  harvest  plenty, 
Their  pund  afttimes  producing  twenty. 
Thus  hae  we  brought  things  to  a  bearing 
To  thresh  thy  trade  by  privateering. 
Ask  thy  Lloyd's  List,  an'  they  can  tell  ye, 
What  we're  atchieving  owre  thy  belly, 
What  ships  wi'  goods  for 'thy  ports  wishing, 
We  haul  to  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Flushing  ; 
While  round  thy  coast  few  to  oppose  us, 
We  take  your  ships  before  your  noses  : 
Bat  I  deserve  my  haffats  cloutit, 
That  didna  had  my  whisht  about  it, 
While  you,  half  blind,  as  trifles  think  It, 
An'  privateering  tricks  can  wink  at." 

He  said :  an*  syne  return'd  t'  other, 

«  Thanks,  Monsieur,  for  thy  friendly  bother  ; 
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Some  facts  o'  whilk  ye've  tell'd  me  now, 
I  grant  has  e'en  tum'd  out  owre  true  ; 
But  yet  to  pay  thee  hame  in  kind, 
I  hope  anon  the  means  to  find  ; 
Yet  British  aik  shall  on  the  billows 
Be  launch'd,  an'  mann'd  wi'  hardy  fellows : 
An'  on  ilk  scale  you  mean  to  try, 
We  hope  to  match  thee  by  an'  bye. 
Is  France  nae  mair  in  a  condition 
To  bound  thy  swelling  mad  ambition, 
That  now  thy  flag  o'  war's  unfurl'd, 
Wi'  blude  to  deluge  a'  the  warld  ? 
To  Roberspierre,  thy  state  physician, 
A  nostrum  vending  politician, 
Didst  thou  attach  sic  faith  an'  credit 
As  if  some  oracle  had  said  it, 
An'  dignify'd  thy  Age  o'  Reason 
Wi'  horrid  deeds  o'  blude  an'  treason  ; 
'Gainst  kings  adopting  measures  hostile, 
An'  cag'd  thy  monarch  in  the  bastile  ; 
Judging  thy  ancient  constitution 
In  a  pleuratic  sad  condition, 
Till  it's  head  veins  o'  king  an'  queen, 
Thou  breath'd  by  means  o'  guillotine ; 
As  doctors  do  in  sick  like  cases, 
Whan  the  malignant  bane  increases, 
Sae  didst  thou  do,  an'  nick'd  the  wizens 
O'  loyal  wights,  by  scores  an'  dizzens, 
An'  vouch'd  to  make  a'  mankind  brithers, 
By  cutting  throats  o'  ane  anithers  ; 
B  t> 
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But  this  my  darling  sea-girt  Isle 

Defies  thy  ilk  intriguing  wile ; 

See  here's  a  blade,  thou  vaunting  skellura, 

By  land  or  sea,  'twill  bide  thy  bellum  ; 

Gif  e'er  thou  foot  it  on  my  coast 

I'll  spit  thee  wi't,  fegs,  like  a  roast." 

Now  chanticleer,  to  hail  the  dawn 
His  early  matin  lilts  began, 
Our  bardie  wak'd,  an'  frae  his  view 
Wild  fancy's  mimic  scenes  withdrew. 
An'  tho'  these  speaking  phantoms  seem 
But  the  wild  vagaries  of  a  dream, 
Yet  row'd  in  Hudibrastic  rhymes, 
They  hit  the  spirit  o*  the  times. 


EMIGRATION  OF  THE  LARKS. 


The  following-  piece  was  occasioned  by  a  current  report  that 
the  Larks  had  left  this  country  in  the  time  of  a  severe 
storm.  i 


Chill  Winter's  mantle  white  was  spread, 
When,  by  instinctive  prudence  led, 
The  lav'rocks'  for  the  coast  had  fled, 

l.    Where  milder  air, 
By  genial  moist'ning  vapours  fed, 

The  earth  keeps  bare. 
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A  flock  as  large  'twas  said  some  saw, 
Three  miles  in  length,  them  flee  awa, 
That  they  were  gane  for  glide  an'  a'  j 

My  muse  in  tears 
Has  taren  the  hint,  her  lugs  to  claw, 

An'  tell  her  fears. 
While  Philomel  delights  to  stay 
Where  Tyne  and  Humber  wind  their  war, 
Or  thrills  the  Thames  her  melting  lay 

Throughout  the  night, 
The  Lark  here  haiPd  our  Scotia's  day 

And  breaking  light. 
Ye  rustling  breezes,  cease  to  fan 
The  nodding  spray,  or  flow'ry  lawn, 
Let's  eye  the  dew  bespangled  dawn 

In  shining  tears  ;   . 
And  Flora  pin  her  sables  on 

When  this  she  hears. 
Ye  rivers,  burnies,  sykes,  and  rills, 
That  hail  the  plains  frae  'mang  the  hiils, 
In  pensive  murmurs  greet  your  fills, 

As  ye  glide  on, 
And  tell  the  sea,  in  plaintive  tales, 

The  lavVocks'  gone. 

When  Phoebus  fair  his  coursers  ply, 
And  faintly  gilds  the  eastern  sky, 
Nae  mair  we'll  see  her  soaring  fly 

To  cheer  the  morn, 
But  fair  Aurora  sob  and  sigh 

Like  ane  forlorne. 
B  7 
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Ye  swains,  that  tend  your  rural  tasks, 
As  in  the  noon  day  rays  ye  bask, 
In  dowie  mood  ye'U  toom  your  flask, 

An'  mak  your  moan, 
She's  play'd  the  fields  and  you  a  plisk 

For  aff  she's  gone. 

When  Phoebus  peeps  the  hills  amang, 
As  vernal  seasons  glide  alang, 
Sweet  was't  to  hear  the  vocal  thrang 

O'  lav'rocks  sing, 
An'  early  raise  the  matin  sang 

To  Nature's  King. 

She  pleas'd  wi'  rustic  nature  dwells, 
Her  haunts  the  moorland  heaths  and  fells, 
And,  as  she  mounts,  her  notes  she  swells 

Far  frae  the  town  ; 
And  haups  her  head  wi'  hether  bells 

When  she  comes  down. 
In  dreary,  douf,  and  pensive  fits, 
My  muse  upon  the  cauld  yird  sits/'    " 
'Maist  like  to  gang  out  o'  her  wits, 

Her  heart's  sae  wae, 
To  hear  the  Lark  from  Scotland  Hits 

And  leaves  us  sae. 
Tho'  ither  birds  in  simmer  rove, 
And  wi'  their  music  charm  the  grove, 
As  woodlands  in  they  chant  their  love's 

Wi'  artless  glee, 
The  open  fields  the  Xark  approves, 

Far  frae  the  tree. 


Of  Caledonia's  hills  and  plains, 

The  rural  nymphs,  and  toiling  swains, 

In  dumps  and  dool  may  saw  our  grains 

If  this  be  true  ; 
They  hear  nae  mair  the  lav'rocks  strains. 

At  break  or  plough. 

Return,  sweet  bird,  where'er  you  be, 
When  gowans  'gin  to  paint  the  lea, 
Tho'  winter  drear  has  frighted  thee  ' 

Far  hence  away, 
Gie  Scotia  still  the  muse  an'  me 

Thy  rural  lay. 


EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND  IN  EDINBURGH. 


Here,  by  our  winter  e'enin  ingle, 
I  sit  me  down  wi'  eident  pingle, 
On  my  rude  hobby  horse  o*  rhyme, 
My  friend,  to  write  you  at  this  time. 
I  wish  you  a'  a  good  new  year, 
Syne  for  your  weelfare  maun  I  spear  ; 

How  are  ye  a%  how's  Mrs  T h, 

Does  little  George  do  weel  aneugh  ; 
Does  health  stand  good,  your  hearts  fu'  light, 
A'  hale  an'  weel  an'  stamach  tight  ; 
Or  hae  you  drunk  the  auld  year  doun, 
In  reamin'  swats  o'  nappy  broun  ; 
B  s 
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Or  are  ye  quaffin  rum  or  gin 
To  hail  the  infant  new  year  in  ? 
Wi'  gully  nives  slaslrd  on  the  heads, 
Now  mony  a  goose  an*  gan'er  bleeds 
An'  gasp  in  death,  to  gie  delight 
Where  new-year's  orgies  now  invite. 
I  wiss  Auld  Reekie,  dainty  quean, 
May  iang  scart  out  her  coggie  clean, 
An'  may  she  ne'er  want  goods  nor  gear, 
To  gust  her  gab  on  a  new  year, 
While  snug  within  her  bony  wa's 
She  jinks  ilk  surly  blast  that  blaws. 

But,  oh  !   'tis  fit  to  gar  me  greet, 

To  think  how  towmonds  owre  us  fleet, 

Swift  as  the  hawk  on  willing  wings, 

In  sight  o'  prey  whan  hunger  stings. 

What  numbers,  now,  wi*  mirth  an'  glee, 

3lejoice  the  infant  year  to  see, 

Wha,  ere  anither  year  succeeds, 

The  grass  maun  wave  aboon  their  heads ; 

£ic  things  hae  been,  an'  sic  will  be, 

An'  sic  may  happen  vou  or  me, 

Sic  is  the  fate  o'  mortal  man, 

Yet  let  us  live  as  lang's  we  can, 

l?or  Solomon,  the  wise  an'  sage, 

On  record  left  the  wise  adage. 

E'en  our  ain  rev'rend  lads  in  black 

Lake  gusty  bits  an'  draps  to  smack, 

Can  crack  their  jokes  owre  new-year's  toddy, 

To  cheer  the  saul  nor  hurt  the  body. 


~m 
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Frae  cottage  hearth,  in  Bowden  here, 

Here's  to  you  then — a  good  new  year, 

Ye  wha  in  paintit  parlours  beek  ye, 

Snug  by  your  hearths  in  lound  Auld  Reekie ; 

Ye  wha  in  whisky,  rum,  or  gin, 

Christen  the  beardless  birkie  in, 

For  wow  he's  a  camstarrie  callan% 

An'  gars  us  a'  keep  ben  the  hallan  ; 

Cauld  cauld  I  wat  the  birkie  blaws 

Owre  hills  an'  dales,  in  driving  snaws. 

Poor  houseless  tenants  o'  the  wild, 

Far  frae  the  haunts  o'  men  exil'd, 

Sit  cluttering  in  the  leafless  bour, 

While  driving  snaws  their  fury  pour, 

Dri'en  by  the  winds  wi'  howling  swirl, 

While  owre  their  heads  deep  eddy's  whirl. 

But  chief  for  thee,  my  fellow  man, 

Should  sympathy  just  now  be  sha'n, 

Wha  needs  maun  tend  thy  flocks  aghast, 

An'  dree  the  peltings  o'  the  blast  ; 

On  upland  dales,  or  airy  peek 

O'  Scotia's  wild  high  mountains  bleak, 

While,  as  the  dsemon  o'  the  storm 

In  wildest  wrath,  an'  awfu'  form, 

Owre  Night's  empire  grim  wint'ry  lours, 

As  down  the  fleecy  deluge  pours. 

Thus  the  young  year,  the  beardless  boy, 

Begins  his  reign  wi'  dread  annoy, 

An'  mony  a  trav'ler  on  the  road 

Their  last  ill-fated  steps  hae  trod  ; 


.  Just  like  the  train  o'  his  forbears, 
A  ruthless  race  o'  bloody  years, 
I  guess  yet  by  an'  bye  he  will  be, 
An'  men  by  very  bunders  kill  by, 
For  troth  I  see  he  blinks  already, 
The  vera  visage  o'  his  dady, 
An'  threats,  I  fear,  wi'  blude  an'  death, 
Yet  to  be  crimson  owre  the  heath, 
An*  owre  the  brine  he'll  belch  alarms, 
Bestrewing  decks  wi'  legs  an'  arms. 

O  had  he  shawn  his  infant  brows 
JLnwreatti'd  around  wi'  olive  boughs, 
JLeft  Europe  a'  frae  arms  to  cease, 
An'  cultivate  the  arts  o'  peace  ; — 
Then  round  our  sea^encircl'd  shores, . 
A'  Europe's  ports  wad  op'd  their  stores  ; 
Then  art  an'  science  in  our  Isle, 
Should  yet  put  on  a  brighter  smile  ; 
An'  bissie  commerce  laughing  bland 
Should  a'  her  canvass  wings  expand, 
Her  trading  barks,  like  bissie  bees, 
Should  scud  athwart  the  groaning  seas  ; 
Then  playfu'  dolphins,  mony  a  bunder, 
Might  rest  their  lins,  an'  gajie  anJ  wonder  ; 
Uut  sharks,  deep  glouring  thro'  the  brine, 
Their  wonted  glorious  days  would  tine, 
Nae  mair  sic  dread  devouring  cattle. 
The  bludy  harvest  o'  sea  battle, 
Their  horrid  smashing  jaws  wad  reap 
(y  corpses  plunging  in  the  deep  ; 


Nor  could  they  boast  their  wonted  wealth 
O'  plump  young  fallows  kill'd  in  health, 
But  some  poor  sailor,  now  an'  then, 
Emaciate  down  to  skin  an1  bane, 
By  natural  death's  slow  dagger  slain  : 
Then  eighteenth  centry's  bairnie  nine 
Should  fair  in  British  annals  shine. 

Losh  Brither  B.*  the  bard,  how  is  he, 
Is  he  yet  on  Parnassus  bissie  ; 
Or  has  he  yet  in  bony  prent, 
Laid  cape  on  Nelson's  monument  ; 
Or  is  his  muse,  in  doolfu'  strains, 
{Still  greetin  owre  the  slaughter'd  Danes, 
Because,  by  dint  o'  arms  we  dang  them, 
Fool  balls  an'  bombs  slapdash  amang  them, 
An'  wrestit'a'  their  fighting  ships, 
Frae  theirs  an'  Bonaparte's  grips  ? 
Weel,  e'en  let  Fame,  coy  noisy  strumpet, 
On  his  behoof  gae  tout  her  trumpet, 
An'  bhw  till  she  can  blaw  nae  mair  in, 
1  ill  hills  an'  dales- around  be  rairin  ; 
Till  Arthur's  Seat  an'  Calton  totter, 
An'  En.bro'  trenchers  dance  an'  clatter, 
As  whan  your  auld  grey  castle  brays 
Good  news  afar,  or  Kings  birth  days. 
But  1  maun  quat  my  clish-ma^claver, 
An'  light  frae  aff  my  rhyming  aiver, 

*  B.,  a  poet  in  Edinburgh,  who  hoped  K)  raise  his  fame 
by  writing  some  panegt-yricai  essay  on  Nelson's  monument, 
on  the  Caltor.-hiii. 
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In  hopes,  or  lang,  to  come  an*  see  you, 
An'  hae  some  social  converse  wi'  you, 
Till  then,  dear  Davie,  fare  ye  weel, 
I'm  ever  your's,  my  dainty  chiel. 
Eowden,  Jan.  1,  1809. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  SONG  AND  HOWLETS. 


Addressed  to  a  Brother  Poet,  who  had  heard  some  very  ludi- 
crous criticisms  passed  against  the  Author. 


Dear  Jock,  the  feckless  Bard  i'  Bowden, 
On  wham  sure  bays  are  ill  bestow' d  on, 
Here  'gins  to  bite  his  nails,  an*  think, 
To  scraul  ye  owre  a  page  wi'  ink. 
But  tent  me,  man,  tho'  now  I'm  singin, 
D'ye  ken  my  lugs  I'm  sadly  hingin, 
For  hourly  now  my  left  lug's  ringin  ; 
Sure  Allan's  Bauldy  never  was 
Mair  hetly  teaz'd  wi'  Madge  an'  Mause, 
Than  I  hae  been,  'mang  rustic  rabble, 
That  round  the  hearths  on  e'enins  gabble. 
Now  mony  a  washer  wife  an'  spinner, 
'Gainst  me,  an'  ilka  rhymin  sinner 
Belch  out  m  wrath,  wi'  vocal  rage, 
?Gainst  mine,  an'  mony  a  poet's  page. 
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Say  they — "  Was  e'er  the  like  o't  kend, 
Sic  lies  the  filthy  fallow's  pen'd, 
Wha  ever  heard  o'  paddocks  speakin, 
On  banks  an'  braes  their  hurdies  beekin ; 
Or  wha  e'er  heard  o'  hill  or  mountain, 
Clash  like  auld  wives  owre  cutty  luntin, 
An'  tell  o'  ferleys'  ills  an'  waes, 
-  That  they  hae  seen  sin'  ancient  days  ? 
Sic  corkie  gouks  in  rhymin  strains 
Maun  now-a-days  gae  craze  their  brains, 
Wha  nor  wr  bavins,  mense,  nor  conscience, 
Maun  deave  the  warl'  wi'  printin  nonsense." 

Up  speaks  anither  :  crys, — «  Ay,  Janne^ 

'Tis  true  ye  say,  fu'  wiel  I  ken  it  ; 

Yestreen,  whan  reelin  o'  my  pirns, 

A  beuk  made  by  some  gouk  cau'd  Burns, 

The  hav'rels  leugh  an'  roar'd  an'  read, 

An'  sic  a  dirdum  there  was  made 

'Bout  brigs  that  spake,  an'  'bout  twa  dogs, 

Eneugh  to  grate  ane's  vera  lugs  ; 

'Tis  joost  as  bad  as  S s  wha've  seen  them," 

Wad  scarcely  gie  twa  straes  at  ween  them." 

Thus,  man,  I'm  teaz'd  wi'  kintry  critics, 
That  now  my  vera  heart  an'  head  achs, 
~  An'  ilka  auld  wife's  fury  burns 
In  wrath  against  my  hardship  girns  ; 
But  here,  in  allegoric  lays, 
I'll  row  the  sequel  o'  my  waes  ; 


'Mang  Scotia's  hills,  tho'  strange  to  tell, 
Was  hatchedance  a  Philomel*, 
An'  warbl'd  frae  his  tunefu'  throat, 
Was  mony  a  sweet  melodious  note  j 
The  niborin'  groves,  in  admiration, 
Was  charm'd  an'  smit  wi*  consternation, 
An'  ilk  ane  try'd  their  sangs  to  raise, 
Till*  groves  were  vocal  in  his  praise  : 
Baith  far  an'  near  the  woodlands  rang, 
An'  echoes  join'd  the  strife  o'  sang  ; 
But,  boon  them  a',  sweet  Philomel 
For  wood-note  sweet,  did  far  excel. 

Thus  sang  the  birds — till,  strange  !   at  last 
The  vera  sparrows  i'  the  wast 
To  sing  did  emulation  stir  up, 
An'  try'd  it  in  their  native  chirrup. 
E'en  corbies  deathfu'  omens  croakin, 
Wi'  tuneless  beaks,  tho?  this  was  shockin, 
Wi*  hairse  qua,  qua,  began  to  try  it, 
An*  made  but  little  honour  by  it. 
For  listening  birds,  o'  better  sense, 
Wha  had  to  singin  nae  pretence, 
Leugh  at  the  self-conceited  ninnies, 
Wha  thus  befool'd  their  dads  an'  minnies. 

Next,  by  the  banks  o'  bony  Tweed, 
Was  hatch'd  a  cock  o'  Shilfaf  breed, 

*  Burns. 
•)■  Shilfa. — The  author  here  alludes  to'hiraself.     The  Shilfa 
is  the  poorest  songster  of  the  finch  kind. 
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Wha,  on  his  native  scrunty  thorn, 

'Mang  birds  o'  song  bude  hail  the  morn. 

Syne  sparrows,  yorlins,  hens,  an*  cocks, 

List'ning  his  lays,  sat  round  in  flocks  ; 

Some  birds  cry'd  out, — "  The  bird  does  wonders, 

We'll  scarcely  find  his  like  'mang  hunders  ; 

For  the  sweet  thrill  o'  wood-note  wild, 

He  may  be  maist  a  Robin*  stil'd.'* 

Thus  sang  the  bird  o1  Shilfa  lays, 

An*  ilk  their  sweetest  carols  raise, 

Forgat  amaist,  whan  i'  the  west 

Day  clos'd  his  e'e  to  gae  to  rest, 

Ilk  eident  at  their  favourite  strain, 

Disturb'd  auld  night's  grim  ancient  reign. 

At  length  night's  eltritch  scriching  race, 

Grave  birds  o'  philosophic  face, 

Frae  eerie  auld  gray  nodding  tow'rs, 

That  groan  'neath  time's  invading  powVs, 

Whan  night's  pale  heatless  sun,  the  moon, 

XTpo'  the  sleeping  warld  blinks  down, 

As  hungry  corbies  gather  round, 

Where  auld  hacks  life-blude  gluts  the  ground ; — 

The  howlet  race,  frae  every  airth, 

To  meet  in  counsel  thus  came  forth 

Wi'  tuneless  throats,  eneugh  to  fright 

The  vera  list'ning  lugs  o'  night  ; 

ConveenM  in  lonely  auld  grey  biggin, 

That  time  had  bilked  o'  its  riggin, 

The  sons  o'  night,  ilk  neb  an'  feather, 

Cheer'd  wi'  the  moon  did  there  forgather : 

*  Red-breast. 
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An  auld  sage  birkie,  stark  an'  Strang, 
Wi'  howe  sunk  een  an'  whiskers  lang, 
Hich  on  the  gavel  preses  sat, 
An'  thus  began  in  solemn  chat  : 

"  My  friends,"  quo  he,  "  My  heart  beats  leal, 

Ever  towards  our  common  weal ; 

What  shall  we  do  in  this  sad  crisis, 

Whan  sae  thae  singin  birkies  teaze  us  ? 

No'  only  blackbird,  thrush,  an'  linnet, 

An'  red-breast  Robins — surra's  in  it, — 

But  ilka  shilfa  wi'  its  sang 

Maun  deave  us  a'  the  hale  day  lang ; 

E'en  birds,  whom  nature  ne'er  design'd 

To  rank  amang4  the  sangster  kind, 

Maun  to  their  lilts  wi'  a'  their  vigour, 

An'  thinks  in  sang  to  make  a  figure, 

That  fient  ae  quiet  nap  we  get, 

Wi'  their  curs'd  lilts,  nor  ear  nor  late. 

"  But  hear  me,  Sirs,  'tis  my  opinion, 

While  blest  'neath  night's  sweet  dark  dominion, 

Against  them  ilka  neb  an'  feather, 

Their  lilting  rants  wha  like  to  blether ; 

Let's  scrich  night  vengeance  thro'  our  throats, 

An'  pour  contempt  on  a'  their  notes, 

For  'tis  wiel  kend  that  we  to  fame 

Hae  juster  claims  by  far  than  them  ; 

For  solid  sense  we  are  their  betters, 

An'  'tis  wiel  kend  we're  birds  o'  letters  ; 

'Mang  contemplation's  wisest  bairns, 

We  mark  the  motions  o'  the  starns  ; 
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An*  whan  braid  glow'ring  day  is  doon, 
Can  read  eclipses  i'  the  moon  ; 
An1  wond'nng  wights  wha've  seen  our  race, 
Can  read  deep  science  in  our  face." 

This  said,  frae  'mangthe  auld  grey  wa's 
Ilk  scrichM  forth  shouts  o7  loud  applause, 
An'  thank'd  the  preses  for  his  sense, 
An'  manly  strokes  o'  eloquence  ; 
Firmly  resolv'd,  by  this  harangue, 
On  war  wi'  a'  the  birds  o'  sang, 
An'  ilka  bird  that's  no  a  howlet, 
The  day  detesting  humdrums  scoul  at. 


MOUNTAIN  SCENES. 


Having  occasion  to  pass  over  one  of  the  suburb  mountains 
that  surround  Cheviot  at  the  Season  when  Winter  begins  to 
rear  his  white  ensigns — Cheviot  itself  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  other  mountains  in  its  neighbourhood  being . 
onlv  powdered  (as  it  were)  on  the  toDS,  made  the  highest 
have  a  very  sublime  appearance  ;  and  as  nothing  in  na- 
ture charms  me  more  than  mountain  scenes,  I  halted  a 
few  minutes  to  write  the  following  lines  :— 


In  Alpine  majesty  here  hills  arise, 

A^d  lift  their  heads  contiguous  to  the  skies  ; 

A  giant  race,  sons  of  primeval  time, 

They  heave  'mong  rolling  clouds  their  heads  sublime. 
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A  glorious  groupe,  deep  yawning  glens  between, 
Some  cap'd  with  rugged  rocks,  some  ever  green  ; 
Hence  from  mine  eye  the  level  downs  withdraw, 
As  I  with  straining  steps  ascend  the  Statu  ; 
Green  Everonbell  in  conic  form  appears, 
And  Byrestone  at  hand  his  head  high  rears, 
But  Newton-Tore's,  spotted  in  leopard  pride, 
With  win'try  snows  his  head  in  clouds  see  hide  ; 
While  Winter  stern  win^'d  on  the  northern  blast, 
From  huge  old  Father  Cheviot  frowns  aghast  ; 
High  hooded  white,  he  reigns  in  angry  form 
The  wint'ry  herald  of  the  advancing  storm  : 
No  village  seen, -nor  smoking  hamlet  nigh, 
Nought  here  but  mountain  scenes  salute  the  eye. 
Here,  from  the  haunts  of  bussie  life  remote, 
In  rural  solitude  the  shepherd's  cot 
Lurks  in  the  glen,  hard  by  yon  tumbling  rill, 
Its  course  deep  scoop'd  floods  by  down  yonder  hill. 
No  sounds  else  heard  the  Hst'ning  ear  to  please, 
But  bleat  of  flocks,  and  the  hoarse  mountain  breeze, 
And  bark  of  dogs,  and  shepherd?  whoopping  shrill, 
By  th'  wild  glen  echoes  borne  from  hill  to  hill. 


TO  MR  WILLIAM  WIGHT,  POET,  EDNAM. 
A    DR E AM. 


-As  bards  in  song  whiles  sing  their  dreams, 
Permit  me,  Sirs,  to  sing  you  mine  ; 

For  bards,  you  know,  oft  doze  by  streams, 
Or,  musing  on  their  banks,  recline. 

By  Eden's  banks  methought  I  lay, 

Sleep's  drousy  god  had  seal'd  mine  eyes, 

And  fancy  led  her  devious  way, 
Where  her  fair  fairy  lands  arise. 

sTwas  on  the  enchanted  classic  ground, 
W  here  Eden's  murmurs  glad  the  ear ; 

Where  first  the  muse  the  bard  first  found 
That  siren  bard. to  Scotia  dear. 

As  Eastern  nymph,  in  days  of  yore, 
Her  fleecy  charge  that  wont  to  feed, 

Methought  a  nymph  in  rural  glore 
Hard  by  me  tript  the  verdant  mead. 

She  seem'd  to  sigh  and  say — "  My  James, 
Still  w.ep  thy  early  fate  I  must  ; 

Sweet  bard,  for  by  the  oar-beat  Thames, 
Long  lowly  lies  thy  hallo  w'd  dust. 
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"  Yet  boast  I  one,  she  said,  I  wot 
Whose  humble  worth  I  wish  to  teH, 

The  lowly  bard,  in  yonder  cot, 

By  Eden's  banks  who  brooks  to  dwell. 

"  What  tho'  by  partial  fate  unblest, 
'Mong  bards  he  boasts  a  kindred  flame, 

Sweet  calm  content  his  constant  guest, 
Nor  is  his  name  unknown  to  fame. 

"  And  gentle  nymphs,  the  good,  the  fair, 
And  gentle  thanes  and  swains  I  saw, 

To  glad  my  bard  ofttimes  repair, 
Beneath  his  humble  roof  of  straw." 

She  said,  I  woke,  but  still  my  dream 

Remain'd  with  me,  tho*  Morpheus  fled  ; 

Hail,  gentle  nymph,  of  Eden's  stream 
Waft  it  to  William's  straw-roof  d  shed. 


LINES, 


ADDRESSED   TO   A   YOUNG    LADY,    ON    HER    RETURN  FROM 
A    LONG    VISIT. 


The  poor  benumb'd  lorn  Lapland  wight, 
Tir'd  of  his  cold  long  northern  night, 

And  howling  Winter's  reign, 
With  rapture  views  the  dawn  appear, 
That  speaks  the  sun's  effulgence  near, 

W'ith  glorious  day  again. 

Thus  did  your  friends  your  absence  mourn, 
Thus  did  they  long  for  your  return  ; 

And  I  in  verse  too  come 
On  Pegassus  to  join  the  throng, 
Your  crouding  visitors  among, 

To  hail  you  welcome  home. 

But,  oh  !   sad  news — and  is  it  true, 
Again  you  bid  us  soon  adieu  ? 

My  muse  her  head  then  hings  ; 
Thus  the  poor  widow'd  bird — its  mate 
Snatch'd  from  its  side  by  cruel  fate, 

Sad  doolfu'  dirges  sings. 

Thus  the  poor  wretch,  whose  dwelling  lies 
Beneath  the  northern  scouring  skies, 

Beholds  the  setting  sun  ; 
Who,  in  its  latest  lingering  ray, 
Laments  the  exit  of  the  day, 

And  night's  long  reign  begun. 
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AUTHOR'S  ADDRESS  TO  RUSTIC  LABOUR, 

At  a  time  when  out  of  employment,  and  dispirited  by  those 
forebodings  that  are  apt  to  prey  upon  the  mind  at  such  a 
season. 


Hail,  thou  fair  nymph,  in  robes  of  russet  stole, 
Upon  whose  polish'd  cheek  sits  rosy  health, 
Who  deigns  to  dwell  beneath  the  straw-roof'd  shade ; 
Thou  great  resource  of  half  the  human  race, 
List'  chy  rude  Poet's  plaint,  perhaps  the  first 
The  muse  in  measur'd  stile  e'er  vouch'd  to  thee. 

Once  more,  O  cheer  me  with  thy  placid  smile, 

And,  with  thy  wonted  joys  of  tranquil  bliss 

Regale  my  bosom  ;   for  thy  vot'ry  asks 

No  other  meed  to  glad  his  humble  roof 

Than  thou  bestows  upon  the  sons  of  toil : 

Nor  to  the  muse  I  look  for  aid,  but  thee  ; 

What  have  I  done,  that,  with  averted  eye 

And  sullen  gloom  thou  sternly  frowns  on  me, 

Like  some  coy  nymph  in  dumps,  daughter  of  pride, 

Who  to  her  lover's  wail  lends  a  deaf  ear? 

Say,  have  I  ever  from  thy  precepts  err'd, 

Or  on  Parnassian  ground  loll'd  time  away 

In  dalliance  with  the  muse,  defrauding  thee? 

No,  surely  not  ;   self  conscious  I  affirm 

I  at  thy  instance  strove,  and  well  thou  knows 

These  hands,  once  hard  with  toil,  could  vouch  for  me. 
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Tis  true,  when  nature,  worn  out  with  the  flail, 
Demands  her  hour,  and  viands  to  restore 
Her  wasted  powers,  oft  in  the  dusty  barn 
On  couch  of  straw  reclin'd,  I've  woo'd  the  muse, 
My  writing  desk  my  knee,  or  on  the  dusty  floor; 
Or  when  stern  winter  raging  from  the  North, 
Brings  on  his  stormy  wing  the  lengthening  night, 
Oft,  by  the  cottage  hearth,  sweet  blazing  clear, 
I've  woo'd  the  muse,  and  heard  the  wild  winds  rave  ; 
But,  with  the  dawn  of  morn,  I  waited  thee, 
For,  cheer'd  by  thee,  I  found  the  muse's  smiles 
Combin'd  with  thine  :  but  now  thou  sternly  frowns, 
And  want,  pale  meagre  grim,  like  goblins  grins 
Me  in  the  face  ;  the  muse,  in  pale  affright, 
Flies  the  sad  scene,  as  frighted  maiden  runs 
'Neath  night's  black  wing,  belated  between  towns, 
Who  sees  in  every  bush  a  spectre  rise. 

Hence  fancy's  fairy  lands,  where  limpid  streams 
Meander  fair  thro'  groves  and  flow'ry  meads, 
Appear  as  howling  wild  to  wight  bewilder' d, 
Where  herb,  flower,  shrub,  nor  tree  glads  the  lorn  eye? 
That  sees  indented  in  the  burning  sand 
The  foot  of  many  a  teethy  tyrant  of  the  wood. 
O  pity,  then,  thy  own  unletter'  Bard, 
Thou  rosy  Nymph  divine,  whose  bounties  swells 
The  peasant's  little  store,  whose  rural  toils 
Are  sweeten 'd  by  domestic  joys.     Come,  then, 
Fair  Nymph,  with  smiling  Hebe,  come,  and  vouch 
To  me  once  more  thy  bosom-soothing  meed, 
And  let  me  dwell  among  thy  thousands  blest. 
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Happy  thy  hardy  sons  who  drive  the  team, 
Or  guide  on  hill  or  dell  the  shining  share, 
Whose  whistle  shrill  floats  on  the  zephyrs  wing, 
Rousing  the  echoes  of  the  neighbouring  glen ; 
To  them  thy  smile  is  sure — throughout  the  year 
A  competence  secures  against  grim  want, 
And  all  his  pinching  woes  that  cottages  assail. 

O  happy  those,  on  whom  thou  deigns  to  smile 
Unceasing  down,  for  whom  thou  finds  employ ; 
Whose  hard  won  pittance  to  pale  pinching  want 
Defiance  bids,  who  jog  thro'  life's  dull  round 
At  easy  pace,  with  cart-horse  patience  blest, 
Whom  nature  to  their  lot  judicious  forms, 
With  passions  tame,  and  intellect  obtuse. 
Supremely  blest  above  the  sons  of  rhyme, 
Smooth  down  time's  stream  theirbarks  quiescent  ride, 
To  time's  far  bourne,  forgetting  and  forgot, 
Peaceful  to  sleep  with  th'  unhonour'd  dead. 

Come,  then,  O  patroness  of  labouring  swains, 
Vouch  me,  once  more,  thy  meed  and  soothing  smiles  j 
And,  if  offended  by  the  rhyming  reed, 
Relent,  O  nymph,  and  pity  the  rude  Bard, 
The  first  whose  reed  e'er  vouch 'd  a  lay  to  thee  ! 
Hast  thou  no  stationary  birth  for  him ; 
Knowest  thou  no  gentle  thane,  whose  hedge  grows 

green 
Demand  the  pruning  knife,  or  sweeping  'bill 
To  lop  th'  excursive  shoots  that  summer  yields  ; 
Or,  'neath  the  gardener's  eye,  to  ply  the  labours 
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Of  the  spade  and  rake  ?   then  shall  no  future  theme 
Provoke  'gainst  me  thine  ire,  but,  with  the  songless 

herd 
My  reed  shall  ever  rest,  a  trophy  won 
By  dullness,  stern  necessity,  and  thee. 


ON  RIDING  IN  A  CHAISE. 

TO   A   YOUNG   LADY. 


How  sweet  this  travelling  mansion  fair, 
I'd  deem  to  ride  therein, 

While  bless'd  with  health,  uncurs'd  wi'  care, 
Thus  pois'd  on  springs  to  swing  in  air, 
As  on  your  journey  hasting  rare, 

Fleet  horses  pacing  rin. 

When  summer  paints  the  verdant  leas, 
And  sportive  nature's  gay, 

'Tis  surely  sweet  to  sit  at  ease, 
And  view  the  varied  landscape  rise, 
As  rattling  on  your  dwelling  flies, 

And  skims  along  the  way. 

Think  how  exalted  is  your  place, 
When,  skimming  light  as  wind, 

The  creeping  rustic,  reptile  race, 
Who  trudge  on  foot,  with  sweaty  face, 
Swift  as  the  shadows  fleeting  pace, 

Think  how  vou  leave  behind. 
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VERSES 

ON    THE 

CHRISTIAN  SABBATH, 

AND    THE 

CHANGE  OF  THE  LEGAL  DISPENSATION. 


Hail,  Sabbath,  boon  of  gracious  Heaven, 
Thou  sacred  first  and  best  of  seven  ; 
Long  long  has  boundless  goodness  striven 

On  mercy's  plan, 
And  spiritual  blessings  richly  given, 

With  rest  to  man. 

The  peasant,  worn  with  six  days  moil, 
Beholds  its  blessed  dawning  smile, 
Released  now  from  his  wonted  toil, 

His  bosom  glad, 
With  pious  thoughts  may  yet  beguile 

An  hour  in  bed. 

And,  on  this  day  of  holy  rest, 

The  rustic  in  his  cloaths  the  best. 

New  sho'd,  clean  wash'd,  and  decent  drest 

Now  by  ten  years  ; 
Of  these  advantages  possest 

More  young  appears. 
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How  sweet  to  view  the  shining  bands, 
Come  trooping  o'er  the  adjacent  lands, 
Approaching  where  the  dwelling  stands, 

The  House  of  Prayer  ; 
Obedient  to  what  Heaven  commands, 

To  worship  there. 
How  sweet  to  hear  the  solemn  knells, 
As  from  their  steeples  chime  the  bells, 
And  hear  what  heavenly  wisdom  tells, 

O  how  sublime  ! 
When  as  ilk  sacred  mansion  fills, 

At  sermon  time. 

How  sweet  to  hear  the  voice  of  praise, 
Of  them  that  heavenly  anthems  raise, 
Where  saints  devout  from  earth  assays, 

On  wings  of  love,    - 
To  join  the  heaven-strung  minstrel  lays 

Of  climes  above. 
When  to  the  Omniscient  list'ning  skies, 
Is  fell  the  spiritual  incense  rise, 
Where,  wrapt  in  holy  extasies, 

The  soul  aspires 
To  taste,  as  'twere,  the  exalted  joys 

Of  heavenly  choirs. 
No  more  in  Judah's  once  blest  lands, 
The  ancient  legal  temple  stands  ; 
No  more  the  will  of  heaven  demands 

That  only  there 
Wc  lift  to  God  up  holy  hands, 

And  hearts,  in  prayer. 
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For  now  God's  temple,  wide  as  space, 
Admits  the  whole  of  human  race  ; 
Restricted  to  no  select  place, 

The  pious  mind 
May  hope,  and  heavenward  turn  the  face, 

And  mercy  find. 
No  more  for  man's  unworthy  deeds, 
The  unconscious  guiltless  victim  bleeds  ; 
Lamb,  ram,  nor  goat,  nor  heifer  pleads, 

And  mangled  lies, 
For  mercy  on  our  guilty  heads, 

A  sacrifice. 

But  thanks  that,  in  the  end  of  time, 

Our  great  High  Priest  from  heavenly  climes 

Came  down,  and  died  for  human  crimes, 

His  Spirit  given, 
Man's  carnal  mind  from  earth  sublimes 

And  turns  to  heaven. 


On  the  Author's  being  requested,  in  a  certain  company,  to 
give  a  Sentiment  in  Verse  on  the  Dearth  of  Victual,  he 
produced  the  following  : — 

^Vhat  waes  poor  cotter  boddies  feel, 

In  this  their  humble  station, 
Whan  dearth  ramstugious  stern  e'ed  chiel, 

Wraiks  on  them  sad  vexation. 
They  canna  want — they  maunna  steal, 

While  honest  occupation 
Can  brook  to  fling  a  stane  o'  meal 

Between  th?m  an'  starvation. 


EILDON-HILLS.— A  POEM. 


Prefatory  to  my  Dialogue  of  Eildon-Hills  in  a  former  publi- 
cation, I  mentioned  that  they  are  three  mountains,  situ- 
ated between  Melrose  and  the  village  of  Bowden,  rising 
on  the  south  banks  of  the  Tweed.  Strangers  who  come 
to  view  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  frequently 
ascend  these  hills,  which  command  a  beautiful  prospect. 
Having,  from  my  earliest  years,  delighted   in  mountain 

'  scenes,  and  as  it  was  on  Eildon-Hilis  I  first  strung  my  rude 
harp,  I  wished  to  pay  them,  and  the  scenery  around,  the 
tribute  of  my  maturer  muse.  I  begin  the  following  piece 
by  an  address  to  Eildon-Hills,  taken  in  a  personified  sense  ; 
then  I  suppose  myself  to  ascend  the  top  of  one  of  them, 
alongst  with  an  enquiring  stranger,  on  a  fine  summer  even- 
ing, and  describe  the  scenery  around;  and  then  conclude 
with  a  benedictive  farewell  to  the  hills  and  adjacent  plains. 
To  have  described  every  town  and  gentleman's  seat  that 
the  eve  beholds  from  the  top  of  either  of  the  hills,  wouid 
have  exceeded  my  plan,  which  was  only  to  make  a  few- 
cursory  remarks  upon  those  places  where  the  situations  are 
more  particularly  picturesque. 


O  Eildon-Hills,  huge  Sisters  Three, 
As  fair  you  rise  as  ony, 
Scotia  has  higher  hills  than  thee, 
But  few  gleam  half  so  bonny. 


Hail,  Eildon-Hills,  majestic  Sisters  Three, 
Once  more  thy  bard  devotes  a  lay  to  thee  ; 
'Thy  native  bard,  whose  humble  harp  was  strung 
On  thy  green  velvet  sides,  in  days  when  young0 
C 
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Here,  on  the  south  banks  of  the  Tweed  to  stand, 

Did  Nature  form  thee  by  her  plastic  hand, 

When  her  great  fiat  into  order  hurl'd 

From  chaos  l-A  old  night,  this  goodly  world. 

In  conic  form  thy  mountain  glories  rise, 

And  thy  green  summits  hail  the  wond'ring  skies  ; 

Seal'd  up  from  culture  and  the  trenching  plough, 

Secure  thou  drink  the  rains  and  genial  dew  ; 

The  mountain  gales  fan  thy  green  grassie  locks, 

Sacred  to  piping  Pari  and  browsing  flocks. 

In  other  years,  when  hostile  feud  and  jar 

Bade  these  glens  echo  to  the  clang  of  war, 

High  rear'd  on  thee  war's  deep  trench'd  mounds  they 

drew, 
And  Rome's  proud  eagle  on  thy  summit  flew. 
'Twas  here  Caligula*  rear'd  his  standard  high, 
And  tented  fields  rose  'neath  the  warrior's  eye  ; 
Thence  Csesar's  ensigns  from  their  pole's  unfurl'd, 
Once  wav'd  in  triumph  o'er  the  prostrate  world. 
And  when  the  bearded  Thistle  and  the  Rose, 
Oft  dip'd  in  blood,  in  feudal  times  were  foes, 
The  distant  gleam  of  war's  alarms  shone  dire, 
As  from  thy  summits  blaz'd  each  signal  fire ; 
In  Scotia's  doric  stile  tradition  tells, 
Thy  name  thenceforth  was  chang'd  to  Eildon-Hillsf  ; 
A  term  which  Scotia  still  to  fuel  gives, 
Even  at  this  day  that  epithet  still  lives. 
Now,  long  secure  from  blood  and  war's  annoy, 
Pan  plies  on  thee  his  oaten  pipe  with  joy, 

*  Pliny's  Natural  History.       f  Levden's  Scenes  of  Infancv.     j 
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The  neighbouring  echoes  listen  with  good-will 
To  bleating  flocks,  and  shepherds  Whistling  shrill  ; 
Around  thine  ample  base  the  laughing  vales 
Fling  health  and  fragrance  on  the  summer  gales ; 
When  Phoebus  peeps  forth  in  the  purple  morn, 
And  new  sprung  wild-flow'rs  the  green  glades  adorn ; 
While  wood-land  music  on  mild  breezes  floats, 
Melodious  pour'd  forth  from  a  thousand  throats, 
How  sweet  to  walk  those  skirting  woodlands  round, 
O'er  May's  mild  dews,  list'ning  the  heavenly  sound, 
Where  the  gay  whins  their  yellow  blooms  unfold, 
And  clothe  the  hills  with  vegetable  gold. 
To  him  who  now  these  towering  heights  ascends, 
O  what  a  glorious  prospect  forth  extends  ! 
His  gladed  eyes  on  fairest  landscapes  feed, 
That  skirt  the  winding  mazes  of  the  Tweed. 
Pois'd  high  in  air,  the  eye  from  thence  looks  down 
O'er  many  a  villa  fair,  and  smoking  town  ; 
Far  stretching  tracts  of  cultivated  land, 
The  hamlets  pride,  arise  on  either  hand. 
Towards  the  west,  the  forest  mountains  rise, 
Whose  cloud-cap'd  heads  like  Atlas  prop  the  skies, 
A  groupe  sublime,  nought  but  high  mountains  seen, 
Embrown'd  with  heath,  and  yawning  glens  between. 
The  Forest  Flow 'rs*  of  yore  once  wed  away, 
By  war's  dread  scourge,  on  Flowden's  fatal  day, 
Brave  youths  assembled  there  in  numbers  vast 
From  'mongst  these  mountains,  at  the  bugle's  blast. 

*  The  Forest  Flowers. — Alluding  to  the  account  given  in 
the  ancient  song  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Foces:. 
C  '3 


Next  milder  scenes  invite  the  wand'ring  eye, 
To  where  in  azure  pride  Tweed  murmurs  by : 
There  stands  the  sacred  dome  of  other  years, 
There  the  ag'd  pile,  its  time-smit  turrets  rears 
In  hoary  majesty,  a  work  sublime, 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  teeth  of  time. 
Imagination  here  reverting  back, 
Eyes  with  a  pensive  joy  time's  beaten  track, 
Views  cloister' d  monks  and  nuns  in  holy  weeds, 
Hymn  vespers  there  with  crucifix  and  beads. 
But  thanks,  immers'd  in  Papal  fogs  no  more 
Grope  Zion's  worshippers,  as  once  of  yore  ; 
That  dome  hath  long  retain'd  a  purer  ray, 
Shed  by  the  sun-shine  of  the  gospel  day. 
But  now,  in  silence  lorn,  its  genius  wails, 
A  sad  sad  change  o'er  his  hoar  locks  prevails  ;    . 
Hence,  left  in  solitude's  sad  woes  to  waste, 
Supplanted  by  a  dome  of  modern  taste. 
North  from  the  Tweed,  high  hanging  lands  are  seen, 
Chequer'd  with  plots  of  corn,  and  pastures  green  ; 
More  north  from  which,  extendingmuir-land  grounds, 
And  heath-clad  dells,  the  eye's  far  prospect  bounds ; 
Butoh,  how  fair!  'fields,  daissi'd  downs,  and  meads, 
Glow  where  the  Tweed  her  mild  meander  leads. 
Turning  towards  the  east,  the  prospect  gains, 
Towns,  mansions  rise,  mid  sweetly  varying  scenes; 
By  Gladswoodbanks,  where  Tweed's  blue  Niad  turns, 
Green  nodding  groves  her  southern  course  adorns. 
Drygrange,  thy  milk-white  ewes  surviving  long, 
Still  bleat  melodious  in  thy  Minstrel's*  song, 

*  Alluding  to  the  celebrated  old  song  of  Leader-haughs 
and  Yarrow. 
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For  minstrel  Burn  his  rural  harp  here  strung, 
When  Yarrow's  stream  and  Jueader-haughs  he  sung  ; 
Peace  to  the  Poet's  long-departed  shade, 
Whose  tuneful  harp  of  yore  was  silent  laid  : 
The  far-fam'd  Broom  of  classic  Cowdenknows     "% 
Still  blooming  here,  its  thriving  offspring  grows    > 
By  the  fair  banks  where  Leader  limpid  flows.       J 
By  Gladswood  banks,  behold  the  mazy  Tweed 
In  limpid  pride  her  southern  course  to  lead, 
Her  circling  zone  cast  round  Old  Melrosef  seen, 
Where  gleam  the  glades  in  rich  luxuriance  green, 
Elisian  seat,  where  these  high  banks  are  found 
On  Tweed's  north  side,  romantic  circling  round ; 
From  Boreas  blasts  these  a  strong  bulwark  form, 
Or  when  the  east  winds  wing  the  pelting  storm  :  ' 
Sweet  summer  lingers  on  the  green  swaird  plain, 
And  winter's  efforts  here  are  half  in  vain  ; 
Mid  tow'ring  trees  in  summer  glory  green, 
The  house  of  Bemerside  half  hid  is  seen. 
Here  from  the  Tweed  is  seen  the  scenery  change, 
And  nature  sporting  in  an  upland  range, 
Where  rising  heights  lift  up  their  verdant  heads, 
With  pastures  green,  grain  groves,  and  verdant  meads* 
Still  sweetly  varying  scenes  invite  the  eye, 
To  where  Tweed's  murmurs  on  the  zephyrs  die  ; 
There  her  bland  nymphs  a  semicircle  forms, 
Enfolding  Dryburgh  in  her  azure  arms  ; 

f  The  situation  of  Old'  Melrose  is  beautifully  picturesque. 
It  is  also  notable  for  its  having  been  the  seat  of  a  Temple  of 
the  ancient  Culdees.-— Milne's  Chronicle  of  the  Antiquities 
»f  Melrose. 
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Here  lavish  nature  joins  with  art  and  fate 
To  strew  with  charms  the  Earl  of  Buchan's  seat : 
Mid  flow'ring  orchards  see  Portion?,  smile 
On  Dryburgh's  ancient  venerable  pile  ; 
Its  hoary  genius  'neath  time  furrow'd  brows, 
Smiles  on  his  old  walls,  where  the  nect'rine  grows  ; 
Here,  too,  the  busts  of  bards  of  other  years 
That  ancient  pile  still  to  the  muse  endears, 
With  infelt  pensive  joy  these  have  I  seen, 
Deep  contemplation  marked  in  their  mien, 
Immortal  in  their  works,  and  here  they  sit 
A  mute  assembly  of  the  sons  of  wit. 
Excursive  still,  the  eye  gay  landscapes  lead 
To  mark  the  distant  mazes  of  the  Tweed, 
To  skirt  her  banks,  towns,  villas,  hamlets  rise, 
And  landscape  smiling  green  with  landscape  vies, 
Till  her  blue  stream,  so  limpid  Scotia's  boast, 
Shrinks  from  the  eye,  among  her  mazes  lost. 
Eong,  gentle  Tweed,  may  thy  blue  rippling  wave 
In  poet's  song  thy  daisied  margin  lave  ; 
While  classic  Tiber  his  fam'd  course  pursues, 
And  grateful  murmurs  thanks  to  Virgil's  muse, 
No  bluod-stain'd  Po,  nor  war  be-crimsonM  Rhine, 
Can  boast  of  beauties  that  may  match  with  thine. 
South  from  the  Tweed  next  rolls  the  wand'ring  eye, 
To  where  old  Cheviot  heaves  his  summits  high, 
Whose  soil  of  yore  once  drank  the  crimson  rain, 
That  stream'd  from  bleeding  chiefs,  in  battle  slain. 
The  warriors  shades*  seem  there  to  hover  still, 
And  frown  in  cloudy  cars  from  hill  to  hill. 

*  The  Warriors  Shades. — The  summits  of  Cheviot,  for  the 
most  part,  appear  hid  in  thick  cloudy. 
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From  thence  a  range  sublime,  the  Carter  Fells 
Stretch  to  the  west,  embrown'd  with  hether  bells  : 
The  prospect  bounds — when  yellow  autumn  shows 
On  summer's  fading  cheek  the  fading  rose : 
From  Eildon-Hills  to  these,  the  eye  commands 
A  prospect  fair,  o'er  meads,  towns,  cultur'd  lands — 
But  hold,  my  muse,  no  farther  must  thou  roam, 
Thy  votive  theme  unsung  demands  thee  home  : 
Yes,  darling  hills,  among  thy  skirting  groves 
How  sweet  the  wailing  wild-wood  pigeon  roves 
Among  the  shady  boughs,  his  faithful  mate 
Hears  him  with  joy  a  husband's  loves  relate  ; 
While  she,  at  home,  nestling  among  the  boughs, 
A  mothei-'s  joys  and  household  cares  avows. 
Around  thy  base,  as  thy  young  groves  advance, 
For  jo)r  the  sportive  infant  Driads  dance  ; 
Secure  from  day's  broad  orb  and  each  annoy, 
Sly  reynard's  bosom  inly  heaves  with  joy 
Those  rising  groves  and  brushy  furze  to  see, 
A  covert  strong,  form  on  the  upland  lea, 
When  autumn  wends  away  with  tresses  shorn,    . 
And  her  rich  bounty  to  the  hamlets  borne. 
Th'  adjacent  glens  here  echo  to  the  sounds 
Ofwhoopingsportsmen,andthedeep-mouth'dhounds; 
The  sly  assassin  of  the  nightly  folds, 
Long  lodger  here,  no  more  his  dwelling  holds, 
Till,  from  the  hills  o'er  hills  and  dells  afar, 
Frugal  of  life  he  leads  the  teethy  war. 
Where  Bowden  stands,  she  views  with  placid  smiles 
The  glorious  promise  of  the  planter's  toils, 
C  4 
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And  hopes  the  day  her  future  roofs  shall  rise, 
By  massy  beams,  which  here  each  hill  supplies  : 
Even  now,  she  smiling  views  her  hearths  to  blaze, 
And  curling  smoke  from  chimneys  speak  the  praise 
Of  these  fair  hills,  and  of  the  gentle  thane 
From  whom  her  hearths  the  genial  aid  obtain. 
Sweet  seated  by  the  eastern  hill,  we  see 
A  mansion  fair  rise  on  the  upland  lea, 
In  architecture's  fairest  glare  it  gleams, 
.  Its  casemates  glist'ning  in  the  sun's  bright  beams  ; 
On  its  north  side,  the  hill  a  bulwark  forms, 
When  Boreas  hurls  in  rage  the  wint'ry  storms  : 
Hence  pleas'd  we  see  the  household  gods  repair 
To  glad  the  sport,  where  once  the  timid  hare, 
Amid  the  thick  furze  from  the  morning's  dawn, 
Keep'dher  rude  form,  to  shun  the  path  of  man. 
O  darling  hills  !   thy  genius  hence  may  boast 
The  exotic  pride  of  many  a  spicy  coast ; 
Here  pebbly  walks  in  each  direction  lie, 
Where  thro'  the  skirting  shrubs  bland  zephyrs  sigh. 
Round  the  wall'd  garden  shining  parterres  rise, 
The  glowing  progeny  of  warmer  skies, 
In  fairest  glowing  tints  of  vary'd  dye, 
Nurs'd  up  beneath  the  skilful  gard'ner's  eye, 
Ample  success  attends  his  healthful  toils, 
As  'mongst  his  fruiting  trees  Pomona  smiles ; 
Here  the  glaz'd  roof  its  genial  aid  supplies, 
And  gives  the  sultry  rage  of  warmer  skies. 
Hence  docile  nature  here  with  art  combines 
To  nurse  the  peach  tree,  flow'rs,  and  thriving  vines 
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These  lands,  where  once  the  whin-bush  cloth'd  the  fields 
Now  to  their  lord  a  purple  harvest  yields. 
Now  ye  gay  heights,  that,  from  the  morn  of  time, 
Heay'd  high  in  air  thy  conic  heads  sublime, 
I  who  to  thee  my  early  harp  once  strung, 
To  thee  my  last  in  life's  decline  have  sung  ; 
Let  competence  still  cheer  thy  labouring  swains, 
Good  health  and  plenty  glad  thy  gentle  thanes, 
O'er  thy  adjacent  fields  let  culture  smile, 
And  plenteous  crops  reward  the  farmer's  toil, 
When  thy  rude  bard  with  the  inglorious  dead, 
The  grass  waves  green  o'er  his  inepuscious  head  ! 


LINES 

TO   A  FRIEND  IN  LONDON,    WHO  HAD  PROMISED  TO  FIND  A 
FEW    SUBSCRIBERS. 


"Where  once  on  a  time  sung  Eden's  sweet  James, 

That  siren  dear  son  of  the  Nine, 
Far  far  from  the  Tweed  to  the  oar-labour'd  Thames, 

I  send  this  small  sonnet  of  mine; 
And  if  you  can  find  me,  dear  Sir,  a  few  names 

To  publish  as  thus  I  incline, 
I'll  frankly  avow  the  superior  claims, 
And  warmer  soft  smiles  of  Castalian  dames, 

On  Bloomfield's  muse  and  on  thine. 
C  5 
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ADDRESS  OF  THANKS  TO  G.  W.  Esq. 

WHO   DREW   A    PORTRAIT  OF   TEE    AUTHOR    GRATIS. 


At  once  our  wonder  and  delight  you  raise, 

We  view  with  pleasure,  and  with  rapture  praise. 

Par  rat. 


IMy  generous  friend,  skuTd  in  that  glorious  art 

In  which  great  Raphael  was  of  yore  expert, 

My  long  vouch'd  lay  at  length,  so  justly  due, 

I  bid  the  vernal  gale  waft  hence  to  you. 

To  thy  farn'd  pencil's  wond'rqus  powers  belong, 

Bays  that  transcend  by  far  my  simple  song  ; 

Yet,  urg'd  by  gratitude's  congenial  law, 

In  Friendship's  sacred  cause  my  pen  I  draw, 

For  him,  whose  hand  atchiev'd  so  great  a  part, 

And  so  congenial  to  the  tuneful  art. 

No  more  I  sojourn  in  Edina  now, 

Ncr  call,  as  wont,  my,  generous  friend,  on  you  ; 

No  more  by  Arthur's  Seat,  the  summer's  day 

I  pass  among  the  rough  rocks  rising  grey  ; 

Nor  by  St  Anton's  ancient  ruins  ly 

O'er  my  rude  page  to  cast  an  author's  eye. 

But,  by  the  merits  of  your  hands,  blest  skill ! 

With  you  on  canvass  I'm  a  dweller  still ; 

There  still  I  stand,  your  pencil's  rustic  son, 

Thanks  for  the  meed  your  hands  for  me  has  done. 
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Edina's  sons  and  daughters,  yet  unborn, 
Shall  view  their  ancestors  their  halls  adorn, 
And  to  their  little  angel  offspring  shew 
The  glowing  charms  that  thy  fam'd  pencil  drew. 
Thus,  by  thy  means,  the  canvass  shall  aver 
What  once  their  sires  and  great-grand-mothers  were  ; 
She  who  the  painter's  art  first  skill' d  to  try, 
JLight  on  her  cold  breast  may  the  green  turf  ly  : 
Who,  once  obsequious  to  love's  sovereign  call, 
Her  lover's  profile  drew  upon  the  wall, 
Perhaps  by  jetty  half-burn'd  embers  aid, 
Marking  the  outlines  that  his  shadow  made. 

O  wond'rous  art,  that,  in  youth's  glorious  prime, 

Thus  makes  the  pencil  triumph  over  time, 

Arresting  beauty  in  its  swift  career, 

Hre  her  fair  fugitives  yet  disappear ; 

Xre  youth's  fair  roses  off  the  cheek  decay 

By  sickness,  or  by  time's  imperious  sway. 

What  soothing  meed  the  pencil's  magic  lends 
To  absent  lovers,  or  long  parted  friends, 
When  localizM,  fair  to  the  eye  we  find 
Those  dear  lov?d  forms  indented  on  the  mind  ; 
To  view  a  friend,  sweet  child,  or  dear  lov'd  wife 
Upon  the  canvass  glow,  large  as  the  life, 
Forth  from  the  wall  the  ravish'd  eye  to  meet, 
To  nature  sure  that  luxury  is  sweet : 
And  these  are  theirs  who  bask  in  fortune's  smile, 
Enabled  to  reward  the  painter's  toil. 
xc  § 
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What  prowess  to  the  pencil  Cupid  owes, 
And  with  the  painter's  oil  and  ichor  flows, 
In  which  love's  urchins  dip  their  keenest  darts, 
To  take  by  storm  their  citadels  of  hearts. 
Behold  how  monarch's  woo  their  royal  brides, 
Whom  yet  apart  old  ocean  far  divides, 
The  nymph  decreed  must  to  the  pencil  sit, 
Which  must  to  canvass  all  her  charms  commit ; 
And  the  fair  semblance  of  the  illustrious  dame, 
As  proxy  to  the  match,  wakes  love's  soft  flame. 
Hence  from  bright  beaming  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks, 
With  witching  eloquence  the  pencil  speaks  ; 
And,  while  the  monarch  gazes,  raptures  rise, 
Till  for  the  fair  original  he  sighs ; 
And  while  he  gazes  on  her  glowing  charms, 
What  cupids  on  the  canvass  rush  to  arms  ! 
Thus,  on  love's  score  such  meed  the  pencil  brings, 
Swords  conquer  kingdoms,  pencils  conquer  kings. 

The  widow'd  dame,  who  her  dear  lord  hath  lost, 
By  fate  late  summon'd  to  death's  dreary  coast, 
Even  while  in  briny  tears  of  grief  she  wails, 
See  how  the  pencil's  aid  to  her  avails  ; 
Tho'  now  the  dear  original  is  gone, 
His  well  known  form,  O  how  she  dotes  upon  ; 
'Mid  all  her  woes  and  luxury  of  grief, 
To  her  sad  heart  the  canvass  gives  relief; 
And  as  she  pours  her  woes  at  sorrow's  shrine, 
Dim  thro'  the  tear  his  image  gleams  divine. 

My  dear  lov'd  boy,  by  all-wise  heaven's  decree. 
An  adverse  moment  tore  from  time  and  me  \ 
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Oh  !   had  thy  pencil  caught  his  angel  form, 
Ere  yet  the  prey  and  ravage  of  the  morn. 
When  urg'd  to  little  sports  by  keen  desire, 
His  bright  eye  beam'd  forth  life's  ethereal  fire ; 
Oft  to  the  dear  response  of  woe  I'd  gone, 
And  o'er  the  canvass  breathe  my  plaintive  moan  : 
But  now,  tis  done  ! — Clos'd  is  his  eye's  bright  ray, 
Remote  from  th'  realms  of  cheeiful  day. 

My  friend,  my  artist,  who  to  nature  true 
My  second  self  on  canvass  gratis  drew ; 
In  this  great  science,  that  skill'd  hand  of  yours 
Vies  with  the  mirror's  fair  reflective  powers. 
Edina's  fair  ones  o'er  the  plane-stones  glide 
Oft  have  I  seen,  and  walk'd  with  side  by  side, 
Yet  felt  no  twinges  from  the  lovely  dears, 
My  bosom  steel'd  by  hymen  and  by  years  ; 
But,  struck  with  witching  wonder  and  amaze, 
Among  thy  paintings  while  I  stood  to  gaze 
Thy  pencil's  progeny,  a  numerous  race, 
What  dazzling  glory  shone  in  every  face  ! 
Health  shone  in  each  fair  cheek  of  roseate  dye, 
All  seem'd  to  breathe,  life  beam'd  in  every  eye, 
Forth  from  the  canvass  with  what  witching  glee 
Thy  hands,  fair  charmers,  roll'd  their  eyes  on  me  ; 
And,  as  if  warm  with  life,  their  bosoms  glow, 
And  rise  in  graceful  swell  'twin  hills  of  snow  : 
A  mute  assembly,  none  their  voices  raise, 
But  all  in  silent  eloquence  thy  pencil  praise. 

For  cunning  artists  may  Edina  vie 

With  any  town,  I  b'lieve,  beneath  the  sky ; 
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Even  ancient  Rome,  in  all  her  glory  grac'd, 
Was  not  more  adept  in  the  works  of  taste. 
In  your  Lyceum  who  has  ever  been, 
May  tell  the  wonders  that  their  eyes  have  seen, 
What  glorious  paintings,  portraits  large  as  life, 
The  great  achievements  of  the  pencil's  strife, 
That  from  the  canvass  roll  their  brilliant  eyes, 
And  strike  the  gazer  with  such  sweet  surprise. 
O  with  what  skill  your  two  young  dames  display 
The  taper's  light  to  blend  with  dawning  day  ; 
In  this  fam'd  branch  I  view'd  my  painter's  hand 
Gleam  on  the  van,  and  lead  the  laurel' d  band. 

Here  Scotia  views  her  commonwealth  of  art, 
By  various  hands,  peopPd  in  every  part, 
Rolls  her  fair  eyes  with  pleasure  round  the  place, 
And  heavenly  smiles  beam  from  her  radiant  face  ; 
She  from  the  canvass  breathes*,  her  bosom  glows 
"~  Celestial  fair,  white  as  Benevis'  snows,. 
A  regal  crown  she  wears,  such  as  of  yore 
Enthroned  supreme  her  ancient  monarch's  wore, 
Her  kertle  green  her  polish'd  limbs  enfolds, 
And  her  fair  hand  the  bearded  Thistle  holds. 

Here  Burns's  muse,  blest  by  the  pencil's  meed 

Of   W- and  C ,  erects  her  laurel'd  head, 

By  Al'way  kirk  there  Tarn  O'  Shanter  stands, 
The  whip  and  bridle  in  the  hero's  hands, 


*  It  would  produce  an  excellent  effect  if  a  well  executed 
painting  of  Scotia  was  placed  in  the  Lucrum,  looking  with  a. 
bimle  oi  approbation  on  the  labours  of  hey  sons. 
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On  tip-toe  stirrup  rais'd,  the  vent'rous  wight 
Plys  Maggy  forward  on  the  infernal  light, 
A  curious  rapture  in  his  looks  we  trace,. 
And  joys  extatic  mark  his  mirthful  face  ; 
In  wild  limb  lore,  see  how  the  hags  advance, 
To  hell's  own  music,  thro*  the  midnight  dance  ; 
While  nimbly  Nan,  queen  of  the  infernal  ball, 
In  her  short  cutty  sark  outvies  them  all : 

W 's  pencil  next  shews  how  the  hags  prevail 

O'er  Maggy's  mettle,  and  her  brushy  tail, 
As  foremost  in  the  dance,  so  in  the  fray, 
To  tear  the  glories  of  the  tail  away  ; 
To  Maggy's  rump  fell  nimble  Nanny  clings, 
And  hag  to  hag  to  Nan  grim  grinning  hings 
In  backward  poise  as  forward  Maggy  springs, 

But  I  desist — in  hopes  some  nobler  muse 
To  sing  the  glories  of  the  art  may  choose  ; 
Eneugh  for  me,  that,  ere  my  harp's  unstrung, 
One  lay  exclusive  for  my  friend  I've  sung. 
Hence  now  adieu,  my  gentle  friend,  adieu, 
May  happiness  thy  steps  through  life  pursue, 
And  may  thy  hands  blest  cunning  long  remain 
Unmarr'd  by  sickness,  unrestrain'd  by  pain, 
And  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn  demand 
The  living  labours  of  thy  skilful  hand, 
Till  thy  ripe  virtues  hail  some  nobler  clime, 
Thy  aged  locks  long  silver'd  o'er  by  time, 
Till  on  reflection's  rising  hill  tops  seen, 
Life's  setting  sun  you  view  recede  serene, 
And  thence  withdraw  its  latest  lingering  ray, 
To  rise  in  the  bright  regions  of  eternal  day  J 
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KIRKHILL— A  PANEGYRIC. 


Kirkhill,  near  the  seat  of  the  Earl  ofDalhousie,  is  situate  in 
a  glen,  beautifully  romantic,  on  the  banks  of  South  Esk. 
I  suppose  it  took  its  name  from  a  village  in  the  vicinity,  si- 
tuate on  a  rising  height,  with  a  kirk  beside  it.  Near  this 
pleasant  situation  (I  mean  Kirkhill  in  the  glen)  Graham 
the  poet  wrote  his  Birds  of  Scotland,  a  spot  very  favourable 
for  the  theme,  as  it  is  the  resort  of  amazing  numbers  of  our 
finest  singing  birds. 


Waking  the  breeze,  resounds  the  blended  voice 
Of  happy  labour,  love,  and  social  glee. 

Thomson. 


Let  Poets  sing  Arcadian  scenes, 

An'  Tempe's  smiling  vale, 
But  gie  me  Scotia's  peacefu'  plains, 

An'  woods  where  cushets  wail ; 
Or  'mang  Dalhousie's  shady  groves, 

To  wander  at  my  will, 
Or  where  sweet  simmer's  smile  improves 

The  scenery  round  Kirkhill. 

Thee,  fair  Kirkhill,  to  sing  I  ask, 
A  gratefu'  muse  thee  greets, 

Where  glowing  simmer  skirts  South  Esk, 
Wi'  sportive  nature's  sweets ; 
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Here  "birds  distend  their  warbling  throats, 

And  chant  wi'  tunefu'  bill, 
While  echoes  waft  their  wild  wood-notes, 

In  chorus  round  Kirkhill. 

The  rural  concert  to  complete, 

The  water  nymphs  supply, 
The  soothing  base  unceasing  sweet, 

Where  Esk  hoarse  murmurs  by  : 
Sweet  on  the  ear  her  murmurs  mix, 

Wi'  vary'd  notes  and  shrill, 
That  glad  the  flow'ry  sylvan  walks, 

And  parterres  by  Kirkhill. 

Sweet  Milton  sang  o'  Eden's  bow'rs, 

And  arbor's  ever-green, 
As  if  its  sweets  and  nodding  flow'rs, 

The  bard  himsel'  had  seen  ; 
O  had  he  try'd  his  far  fam'd  pen, 

To  paint  wi'  glorious  skill, 
.The  sweet  romantic  green-wood  glen, 

And  scenes  around  Kirkhill. 

Here  industry  wi'  frugal  toil, 

Employs  three  hundred  hands, 
And  rosy  health  a  cheery  smile, 

Flings  o'er  the  lab'ring  bands. 
Machin'rys  complicated  powers, 

And  deep  mechanic  skill, 
Wi*  success  wing  the  working  hours, 

And  labours  of  Kirkhill. 
C  9 
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O  P — i — ns,  pleas'd  I  view  thy  lot, 

My  patron  and  my  friend, 
And  on  that  dear  Elisian  spot, 

Success  thee  still  attend  ; 
Lang  may'st  thou  there  with  St k  preside, 

And  fate  thee  dandle  still, 
Lang  to  direct,  record,  and  guide 

The  labours  of  Kirkhill. 

And  may  no  envious  chilly  blast 

Ere  blight  thy  nodding  flow'rs, 
¥v7Lose  glowing  beauties  slprt  South  Esk, 

And  glad  thy  vacant  hours  ; 
JJrae  simmer's  drousy  eye  of  eve 

Let  genial  dews  distil, 
And  fost'ring  suns  and  show'rs  revive, 

Thy  parterres  by  Kirkhill, 


LINES  TO  A  FRIEND, 

ON    THE   LOSS   OF 

AN  AM  J  able;  AND  YlRTUOUS  WJFE. 


Tho'  mortals  pour  the  dirge  of  woe,  and  wail 
O'er  their  departed  friends,  the  virtuous  dead, 
Yet  what  do  all  our  sighs,  our  woes  avail  ? 
More  blest  than  we,  no  tears  of  ours  they  need. 
If  tears  could  flow  in  that  blest  peaceful  land 
Where  rrourners  go,  but  mourning  never  came, 
Well  might  our  waes  their  tears  to  flow  command, 
More  justly  shed  for  us,  than  ours  for  them. 
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LINES, 

ADDRESSED  TO  A.  R— ,  Esq., 

SURGEON   IN   THE    EAST    INDIA     COMPANY'S    SERVICE, 
•HIS    VOYAGE    TO    MADRAS. 


Hail,  gentle  bard,  a  rustic  muse 
To  find  thee  out  her  path  pursues 

Far  o'er  the  wat'ry  way  ; 
Where  oft  is  seen,  frae  stem  or  prow, 
Huge  porpoises  like  mill-wheels  row, 
While  as  they  frae  their  nostrils  blow, 

The  frighted  foamy  spray. 

Nae  wonder  ye  think't  strange  to  see 
A  rustic  muse  in  quest  o'  thee, 

Frae  bard  wha  blaws  the  reed, 
An'  treads  the  vale  o'  humble  life, 
Wi'  muckle  cark,  an'  care,  an'  strife, 
WP  five  orvush  bairnies  an'  a  wife, 

Here  by  the  banks  o'  Tweed. 

But  tent  me,  lad,  I  chanc'd  to  stray 
By  TilPs  fair  banks  upon  a  day, 

An'  ae  night  did  sojourn 
Aneathyour  father's  friendly  roof, 
Fu'  beildy,  wjncl  and  water  proof, 
An'  lang  we  crack'd  on  your  behoof. 

That  night  at  Pallinsburn. 
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There,  round  the  ingle  as  we  sat, 
We  wing'd  the  hours  wi'  social  chat, 

An'  loot  the  e'ening  fa'  : 
Your  parents,  fond  wi'  pensive  joy, 
Spake  o'  their  far  far  absent  boy, 
Your  sisters,  too,  did  inly  sigh 

For  S y  far  awa. 

As  in  your  floating  wand'ring  home, 
Ye  o'er  the  warld  o'  waters  roam, 

What  ferleys'  aft  you'll  see  ; 
Where  shell  crown'd  Neptune  takes  delight, 
To  hug  his  ain  wife  Amphitrite, 
Deep  'mang  the  dolphins  out  o'  sight, 

There  where  great  waters  be. 

An'  aft  against  some  unken'd  shore, 
You'll  view  the  saut  waves  breaking  roar, 

As  in  for  land  you  steer  ; 
An'  frae  your  decks  detesting  view, 
Brunt  Afric  dames  o'  sable  hue, 
While  love's  sly  blinks  they  fling  on  you, 

Frae  visage  dark  an'  drear. 

Weeli  pleas'd  I  view'd  thy  muse  explore 
St  Jago's  Cliff,  bound  barren  shore, 

Where  wretched  Afric's  wail ; 
Smit  wi'  thy  classic  flowing  lines, 
O  how  they  pleas'd  me  to  the  nines, 
Where  harmony  an'  wit  combines, 

To  form  the  well  tell'd  tale. 
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But  here  methinks  you  solemn  say — 

*«  Ye  powers,  that  guide  man's  weary  way, 

Thro'  ilk  dark  maze  of  fate, 
Grant  that  I  may  'neath  British  skies, 
Blest  wi'  life's  rural  tranquil  joys, 
Behold  my  father's  mansions  rise 

By  Till  s  meanders  yet." 

Now,  Sir,  the  rhyming  stranger  I, 
Join  thy  fond  parents  warmest  sigh 

An'  wish  thy  safe  return  j 
That,  favour'd  by  the  smiles  o'  fate, 
Thou  on  thy  wand'ring  may  relate 
'Mang  friends  conveen'd  in  happy  state, 
Wi'  glee  at  Pallinsburn. 


THE  TWO  RUSTICS.— AN  ECLOGUE. 

And  rival  wits,  with  more  than  rustic  grace, 
Confess  the  merits  of  a  pretty  face. 

Bloomfield. 

1  was  on  the  pleasant  blythe  e'ed  month  o'  June, 
Whan  ilow'rs  nod  fair  the  deep  green  sade  aboon, 
Whan  wild  birds  chant  upo'  the  leafy  spray, 
An '  len  their  blithest  carols  to  the  day, 
Whan  grass  an'  corn-fields  drink  the  nightly  dews, 
Twa  canty  chiels  had  newly  loos'd  their  plows ; 
New  frae  the  yoke,  their  horses  'gan  to  feed, 
An'  crap  their  simple  fare  upO'  the  mead, 
The  younkers  streek'd  them  on  the  velvet  lawn, 
An'  'bout  their  joes  a  tulzie  thus  began  : 
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KOB. 

Now  tell  me,  Jock,  where  gaed  ye  to  yestreen, 
I'll  wad  a  groat  ye  hae  been  seein  Jean, 
Tho'  on  the  stable  baux  ye  lightly  tread, 
I  was  wide  wakin  whan  ye  came  to  bed  ; 
Tho'  troth,  I  own  ye  made  na  muckle  din, 
But  'mang  the  blankets  sleely  hirsel'd  in. 

JOCK. 

Haith  Rob  ye  lie,  or  thou's  a  wylie  loun, 

For  ye  was  sleepin  soun's  a  tap  whan  I  lay  down, 

Ilk  snoar  ye  gae  was  louder  than  anither, 

Or  did  thou  sleep  or  wake  I  carna  whither, 

For  weel  I  mind  gif  that  I  like  to  tell, 

The  vera  night  whan  ye  was  out  wi'  Nell ; 

Nor  do  I  care,  troth,  what  is  that  to  me  ? 

Or  whan  I  tryst  wi'  Jean  what's  that  to  thee  ? 

Aft  hae  I  heard  'bout  Cupid's  shooting  darts, 

An'  dinging  holes  in  lads  an'  lasses  hearts  ; 

An'  mony  a  time  wi'  pleasin  pain  I  ween, 

Has  the  blin'  bratchet  woundit  mine  for  Jean. 

ROB. 

I  doubtna,  Jock,  women  are  witching  things, 
An'  i'  their  praise  maist  ilka  sangster  sings, 
What  wad  ye  think  now,  between  you  an'  I, 
Gif  we  to  sing  our  joes  our  mettle  try  ? 
Now  Tam  the  yowe  herd,  frae  his  mornin  whey, 
To  tent  the  yowes  he's  comin  wast  this  way, 
Whilk  o'  us  twa  sings  best  he  weel  can  tell, 
For  mony  a  cantie  sang  he's  made  himsel. 
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Deep  deep  he's  lear'd,  ilk  kittle  phrase  he  kens, 
An'  counts  ilk  syllable  on's  finger  en's; 
I  hae  a  whip  aught  thongs  plet  i'  the  twa, 
An1  frae  the  root  the  taper  shaft  grows  sma, 
Wiel  row'd  wi'  twine,  an'  whalebane  guid  within, 
It  shall  be  yours  gif  ye  the  prize  can  win. 

JOCK. 

A  pair  o'  mittans  i'  my  kist  at  hame, 
I  hae,  dear  Rob,  [  gat  them  frae  our  dame, 
Fring'd  at  the  shacklebanes  wi'  red  an'  green, 
At  kirk  or  market  they  may  weel  be  seen  ; 
Against  your  whip  I  will  my  mittans  lay, 
They  shall  be  yours,  then,  gif  ye  win  the  day  ; 
An'  here  is  Tarn,  too,  gif  the  prize  ye  win, 
Then  to  your  lilts  my  lad,  an'  let's  begin. 

ROB. 

Yon  mavis  lilting  'mang  the  leaves  sae  green, 
I'll  wad  his  joe  upon  him  has  her  een, 
Sweetly  his  warbling  sooths  her  nestling  cares, 
An'  at  love's  table  whan  he  likes  he  fares  ; 
O  happy  warbling  little  wight  is  he, 
She  hears  his  sang,  but  Jeany  hears  na  me. 

JOCK. 

Yon  peasweeps  lilting  o'er  the  heth'ry  lea, 

Twa  happy  lovers  baith  I  wat  they  be, 

A  mutual  flame  their  little  bosoms  own, 

An'  wadlock's  joys  their  warmest  wishes  crown  ; 

But  sure  nae  peasweeps  skirling  owre  the  fell, 

Can  like  his  joe  sae  weel  as  I  like  Nell. 
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ROB. 

Down  frae  the  baux  I  brought  my  Sunday's  shoon, 
Wi'  maud  an*  staff  when  mirk  night  glooms  aboon, 
An*  sax  lang  miles  fu'  fondly  did  I  rin, 
To  see  my  Jean,  whan  winter  nights  come  in  ; 
I  pass'd  auld  wa's,  where  dreary  howlets  cry, 
An'  hauntit  glens  an'  bogly  burns  forby, 
But  howlets,  glens,  nor  bogly  burns  could  be 
A  scar  to  me,  whan  Jean  I  hop'd  to  see. 

JOCK. 

Mirk  was  the  night,  an*  drivin  on  a  rain, 
Whan  Nell  to  see  her  focks  ae  night  was  gaen, 
Fu'  weel  I  ken'd  a'  night  she  budna  stay, 
But  bude  come  back,  an'  eerie  was  the  way ; 
I  gat  my  maud  an'  staff,  an*  aff  I  set, 
Till,  by  the  Birken  Shaw,  wi'  her  I  met, 
Kind  kind  my  lassie  was,  I  ken  mysel, 
But  faithfV  lovers  maunna  kiss  an'  tell. 

ROB. 

What  bony  lassies  flock  to  Boswell's  fair 
To  see  their  joes,  an'  shaw  their  wallies  there ; 
But,  oh,  it  gies  my  vera  heart  a  stang, 
Gif  my  dear  Jean's  a  missing  i*  the  thrang  ; 
To  dance  wi*  her  where  jinkin  fiddles  play, 
Hauf  aff  her  feet  I've  borne  my  lass  away, 
She  struggl'd,  but  her  bonny  rowin  ee 
Spake  her  fu'  blithe  to  gang  alang  wi'  me. 
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JOCK. 

At  last  midsimmer  fair  how  blithe  was  I 
My  bonny  lass  'mang  shinin  crowds  to  spy, 
My  vera  saul  maist  laup  out  at  my  een, 
I  made  sic  haste  after  the  sonsey  quean  ; 

'      A  gingebread  stand  stood  caprin  i'  my  way, 
My  tails  catch'd  baud  an    kickit  up  a  fray, 

,     But  Nell  to  me  was  sweeter,  I  declare, 
Than  a'  the  stands  o'  gingebread  i'  the  fair. 

ROB. 

Some  airy  wag  in  a'  his  wallies  drest 
Came  whisking  up,  gat  Jean  around  the  waist, 
He  drew,  an*  sae  did  I,  Jean  flait,  an*  then 
In  modest  guise  she  lap  frae  'tween  us  twain  ; 
The  fallow's  impudence  just  pat  me  mad, 
I  took  him  by  the  ruffl'd  breast  a  baud. 
He  begg'd  my  pardon,  else  I  wat  he'd  been 
Laid  flat's  a  flounder  for  the  sake  o'  Jean. 

JOCK. 

Last  hairst,  ye  ken,  whan  we  gat  in  the  corn, 
An'  the  last  lade  was  to  the  stack-yard  borne, 
A  rantin  kirn  that  night  our  master  made, 
Lang  may  his  head  nod  blythe  aboon  the  sade  ; 
An'  may  guid  luck  his  steps  thro'  life  pursue, 
Au'  good  craps  comin  pang  his  stack-yard  fou, 
For  sweeter  far  than  ony  tongue  can  tell, 
t  Was  that  first  night  I  shook  a  foot  wi'  Nell : 
l   O  how  she  danc'd !   sae  trim,  an'  reel'd  an'  set, 
Her  favourite  tune  the  Braes  o'  Tully  met ; 
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I  trow  that  night,  whan  kissin  came  i'  play, 
Like  feathers  light  on  some  I  did  them  lay, 
But,  fegs,  I  gart  the  sappy  crackers  tell 
When  'twas  my  hap  to  kiss  an'  dance  wi'  Nell, 

ROB. 

An'  glad  was  I  to  kiss  an*  dance  wi'  Jean, 
Wow  she's  a  dainty  caller  rosy  quean, 
Sleely  I  watch'd  her  bony  rowin  ee, 
An*  saw't  wi'  sidlins  ogle  turn  on  me. 
But,  oh  !   it  gae  my  bosom  mony  a  stang, 
Whan  'bout  my  Jean  the  fallows  ran  ding  dang, 
For  juste  like  hungry  hawks  on  her  they  flew, 
Like  worrying  wark  to  prie  her  bonny  mou' ; 
At  ilka  smack,  she  blush'd  an'  gledgin  slee, 
Flang  ay  the  tither  sweetest  smile  on  me, 
For  afF  the  floor  she  seldom  was,  I  ween, 
O  'twas  a  feast  to  kiss  an7  dance  wi'  Jean. 

JOCK. 

Last  week,  at  e'enin  milkin  o'  the  kye, 

Down  i*  the  glen  ae  night  as  I  came  by, 

As  to  the  claiver  park  I  gaed  awa, 

The  horses  supper  grass  I  had  to  maw, 

Mair  sweet  than  ony  fiddle  fair  to  me 

Was  Nell's  shrill  voice,  liltin  wi'  merry  glee 

Mary  o'  Castle  Cary,  wow  'twas  sweet, 

Hech,  man,  my  vera  saul  was  charmed  wi't ; 

For  sweet's  her  lilt,  an'  clear  as  ony  bell, 

E'en  kings  'twad  charm  to  hear  a  song  frae  Nell. 
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TAM. 

Weel  sung,  my  lads,  now  let  your  whistles  rest, 
"Tis  hard  to  say  whilk  o'  you  sings  the  best, 
But  I  maun  gang  just  now  out  owre  the  height, 
My  yowes,  I  see,  hae  dander' d  out  o'  sight. 
Rob  weel  deserves  the  mittans  to  pit  on, 
An'  Jock  the  whip  has  too  as  lealy  one, 
An'  now  gcod-mornin  baith? — I  maun  away, 
In  hopes  to  hear  ye  sing  some  ither  day. 


ADDRESS  TO  TOBACCO. 


"  Let  foreign  climes  the  vine  and  orange  boast, 
"  While  wastes  of  war  deform  the  teeming  coast, 
"  Britannia,  distant  from  each  hostile  sound, 
"  Enjoys  a  pipe  with  ease  and  freedom  crown'd." 


O  darling  plant !  wi'  cark  and  toil, 

Oft  have  I  trod  thy  native  soil, 

Where  marshal'd  thou  stood  rank  and  file, 

In  cozie  bields, 
Till  nature  nurs'd  thee  up  the  while, 

In  waly  fields. 

Thou  o'er  the  warld  thy  glamour  flings, 
O'er  peasants,  gentry,  nobles*  kings, 
And  to  the  vera  saul  thou  clings, 

O'  poor  and  rich, 
And  stauncher  far  than  sweeter  things, 

Our  gabs  bewitch. 
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When  fabs  an*  snishin-mills  rin  toom, 
Then  dool  and  dumps  their  place  resume, 
The  temper  sour  as  ony  plumb, 

Shame  haed  'ill  please, 
Till  thou  thysel  dispel  the  gloom, 

And  gie  us  ease, 

Inur'd  to  thee  in  stem  or  leaf, 

Nae  mair  against  thy  magic  prief, 

Wi*  poor  fouks  purse  thou  plays  mischief, 

To  bide  thy  bang ; 
For  while  a  penny  there  sits  chief, 

Ti'oth  that  maun  gang. 
What  tho*  in  quid  thou  seldom  beeks, 
In  cozie  nooks  o'  ladies'  cheeks, 
Yet  frae  her  lips  elate  thou  keeks 

In  cutty-pipe, 
Tho'  her  fair  iv'ry  teeth  thou  smeeks, 

Right  ill  to  wipe. 

At  times,  when  auld  wives  kimmer  thrang, 
And  tongues  at  random  glibly  gang, 
Of  hae  I  seen  thee  bide  the  bang 

Of  a'  was  there, 
Till  hov'ring  clouds,  the  house  alang, 

Bedim'd  the  air. 
Some,  if  they  only  prie  thee  brunt, 
Do  relish  ill  thy  sav'ry  lunt, 
Syne  wi'  a  sour  disdainfu'  grunt, 

They'll  curl  their  nose, 
Yet  frae  a  mill,  wi'  gleefu'  dunt, 

Can  tak'  a  doze. 
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O  sail  we  ne'er  see  thee  again, 

In  guid  auld  fashion'd  yellow  plain, 

Gae  smartly  linkin  up  the  brain, 

Wi'  hasty  stoun, 
As  frae  the  een  in  pleasing  pain, 

The  tears  run  down. 
Na,  na,  but  still  thy  magic  is, 
In  Farina,  a  darker  phiz, 
Imparted  in  a  social  briss, 

We  aften  see, 
When  boasting,  now  we  prime  our  niz, 

We  gude  rapee. 
Upon  a  time  thou  rear'd  thy  head, 
Upon  the  banks  o'  bonny  Tweed, 
But  how  thy  minions  chang'd  their  creed, 

I  canna  say, 
Soon  some  politic  sullen  feide 

Hrss'd  thee  away. 
When  nibours  catch  a  couthy  time, 
And  social  bumpers  glad  the  wame, 
The  Juntain  cutty  toving  prime, 

And  snishin-box, 
O  how  they  heave  the  saul  sublime, 

In  mirth  and  jokes. 

By  means  o'  thee,  what  cheeks  are  blest, 
O  sweet  when  fabs  do  fill  the -fist, 
Wi*  pig-tail  pang'd,  or  ladies'  twist, 

What  pleasure's  found, 
While  as  thou  dries  the  tither  thrist, 

And  wamble  round. 
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As  o'er  the  seas  the  jolly  tar, 

To  drub  our  faes  gaes  cruising  far, 

What  deaths  and  dangers  will  he  dare, 

In's  cheek  a  chew  ; 
Aye  brave  the  blunt  o'  blude  and  war, 

Wi'  grog  and  you. 
Now  fam'd  Gillespie's  e'en  awa, 
Wha  muckle  clink  by  thee  did  draw, 
As  ony  e'er  Auld  Reekie  saw, 

I'm  very  sure, 
And  pleas'd  the  gabs  and  noses  a', 

Of  rich  and  poor. 

Thy  genius  hand  his  mem'ry  down, 
And  make  his  name  a  lasting  noun, 
May  ev'ry  cit,  and  country  clown, 

'   -  Gie  him  the  bays, 

While  snuff  does  stain  a  bubble  brown, 
To  latest  days. 

Now  shame  blaw  spleen  and  rancour  south, 
Frae  brothers  a'  by  nose  or  mouth, 
In  social  harmony  and  truth, 

Let  them  agree ; 
^.nd  may  gude  fellows  ay  hae  fouth, 

And  deal  it  free. 
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PANEGYRIC  UPON  POTATOES. 


The  nobler  bards  their  whistles  blaw, 
And  wi'  their  chanters  cheer  us  a' ; 
Nae  bardie  yet  I  ever  saw 

WhaM  sung  potatoes, 
Or  gien  poetic  thairms  a  claw, 

For  cash  or  gratis. 

Where  hae  thae  sons  o'  mother  earth, 
Thae  noble  roots  o'  muckle  worth, 
It  may  be  ask'd,  where  had  their  birth, 

Since  time  began, 
When  vegetation  a1  sprung  forth, 

For  use  o'  man  ? 
A  native,  sure  the  'tatoes  none, 
Of  distant  waste,  or  torrid  zone, 
Nor  think  I  they're  spontaneous  grown, 

I'  climes  mair  mild, 
Tho'  round  the  year  a  temp'rate  sun 

And  season  smil'd. 

By  culture's  hand  then  live  they  must ; 
Their  tender  nature  ne'er  can  boast, 
To  brave  the  chilly  winter's  frost, 

In  root  or  seed, 
They  might  as  weel  aneith  the  roast, 

Their  species  breed. 
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To  me,  it  seems,  in  Eastern  clime 
They've  had  their  birth  in  ancient  time, 
Altho'  nae  history,  prose,  or  rhyme, 

By  ancient's  penn'd, 
Can  gie  us  any  hint  o'  them, 

That  e'er  I  ken'd. 
When  we're  inform'd  in  sacred  writ, 
That  Adam's  garden  was  the  spot, 
Where  grew  ilk  herb,  and  plant,  and  fruit, 

For  food  befitted, 
Can  we  suppose  this  healsome  root 

Wad  be  omitted  ? 

CouM  I  but  wi'  poetic  fire, 
Sing  what  I  feel,  I'd  never  tire ; 
I'd  roose  them  to  the  heart's  desire, 

O'  a'  that  love  'em  5 
I'd  sing  unwearied  to  the  lyre, 

A  lasting  poem. 
Leeze  me  on  them  that  never  blooms, 
Wi'  dwarfish  shaws,  nor  ever  plumes, 
Weel  are  they  wordy  o'  their  rooms, 

To  plant  in  yaird, 
O'  a'  the  kinds  that  early  comes, 

They  claim  regard. 
But  baith  for  stomach  and  the  bluid, 
By  young  and  auld  'tis  understood, 
Pink  eyes  and  common  whites  are  good, 

Aff  lightish  soil ; 
And  red-nebs  too,  the  wale  o'  food, 

When  seasons' smile. 
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Wi'  bonny  blooms  to  tip  the  shaw, 
Like  lilies  fair  that  zephyrs  blaw, 
See  lady  fingers,  lang  and  sma', 

Wha  please  to  try, 
May  cry  for  taste,  this  dings  them  a', 

Sae  firm  and  dry. 
When  ruggit  winter's  surly  blast, 
Raves  o'er  the  heights  and  howes  sae  fast. 
To  us  they  are  a  sweet  repast, 

To  peal  and  eat, 
Wi'  a  drap  milk  frae  folk  that  has't, 

They're  winsome  meat. 
Some  sonsy  wives  gie  their  advice, 
To  scrape  :em  weel,  and  boil  them  twice, 
Wi'  a  bit  butter  and  some  spice, 

And  broe,  made  ready, 
They'd  gust  the  gab,  tho1  e'er  sae  nice, 

O'  laird  or  lady. 
Far  frae  the  scaith  o'  nipping  frost, 
Snug  plac'd  beneath  the  driping  roast, 
Bedew'd  wi'  fat,  how  weel  they  toast 

A  crustit  brown, 
To  vie  wi'  them  what  bread  can  boast, 

Wi'  meat  set  down. 
Or  if  wi'  hunger's  fist  we're  thumpit, 
Tho'  baith  o'  milk  and  butter  scrimpit, 
A  wally  dish  o'  them  weel  champit, 

In  time  o'  need, 
How  glibly  up  we'll  see  them  gampit, 

"  As  clean's  a  bead." 
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Let  swarthy  dwarfs  in  warmer  zones, 
Doat  on  their  grapes,  poor  feckless  drones, 
Auld  Scotland  boasts  mair  hardy  sons, 

'Mang  mountains  bred, 
Wha  weel  could  brook  to  skelp  their  skins, 

On  'tatoes  fed. 
Ilk  hanging  brae  or  lurking  howe, 
Or  lagging  dale  where  'tatoes  grow, 
Weel  mayst  thou  share  the  simmer's  dew, 

And  sunny  showers, 
And  'tatoes  good  arise  frae  you, 

To  hail  our  bow'rs. 
May  nipping  frosts  that  hoary  fa', 
Nor  angry  gusts  wi'  eterie  blaw, 
E'er  hurt  them,  either  root  or  shaw, 

Or  ony  thing 
O'  black  mischanter  o'er  them  draw, 

In  field  or  bing. 


LINES, 


On  seeing  an  old  Soldier  begemg  from  door  to  door,  who  had 
served  in  sundry  hard  campaigns  in  the  Flanders  wars. 


Sorrowing,  I  view  my  country's  foul  disgrace, 
Pourtrayed  in  this  old  veteran's  hapless  case, 
Whose  daring  arm  for  her  once  laurels  won, 
Where  braving  dangers  spoke  her  hardy  son. 
Now  old,  infirm  with  time,  worn  temples  hoar, 
Turn'd  off  at  last,  he  begs  from  door  to  door  j 
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Who  for  her  safety  sacrificed  his  own, 

Where  bursting  bombs  from  belshing  tubes  were 

thrown, 
Where  cuts  and  scars,  and  mangled  bones,  and  death, 
Beclote  with  blood  and  crimson  o'er  the  heath. 


A  MISER'S  GRACE. 


O  Mammon,  bless  this  simple  meal, 
Wi'  whilk  I  nature  maun  regale, 
O  make  it  heaisome,  tho'  'tis  mean, 
Nature  on  better  maunna  lean  ; 
A  penny  sterlin'  it  has  cost, 
And  waes  me — that's  a  penny  lost ! 
O  that,  cameleon  like,  on  air 
Thy  zealous  servant  could  but  fare, 
Or  that  thy  godship,  forming  man, 
Had  but  observ'd  anither  plan, 
An  fenc'd  him  frae  the  horrid  waes 
O'  needing  either  meat  or  claes  ; 
Then  had  thy  bounty  been  bestow'd, 
Letting  thy  servant  goupin  goud, 
But  since  that  better  maunna  be, 
Great  mammon,  hear  my  humble  plea  : 
Bless  ony  trash  that  I  put  in 
Thjs  thankless  craving  sorrowfu'  skin, 
Or,  if  reduc'd  to  skin  and  bane, 
Let  me  live  cheap — amen,  amen. 
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A  GLUTTON'S  GRACE. 


O  Jove,  that  gi'est  us  every  blessing, 
Let  ne'er  a  wamefu'  be  a  missing, 

But  gie  us  routh  o'  food ; 
O  gie  us  bannocks,  brose,  and  kail, 
Potatoes,  cabbage,  and  the  wale 

O'  every  thing  that's  gude  ; 
And  grant  us  stomachs  to  devour 
Pints,  pecks,  and  capfu's  every  hour  ; 

And  grant  us  drouth  to  swill 
Owre  flowing  mutchkins  till  we  spue, 
Then  heal  our  stomachs  to  renew, 

At  least  the  cuttie  gill. 


VERSES  QN  VISITING  MELLERSTAIN. 


Ye  powers,  that  fledge  light  fancy's  wing, 
Assist  a  humble  bard  to  sing 
The  blooming  sweets  o'  laughing  spring, 
That  paint  the  lawns  o'  Mellerstain. 

Ye  frugal  bees,  that  wand'ring  stray, 
Wha  hither  wing  your  airy  way, 
Did  ye  ere  taste  mair  sweetness,  say, 
As  'mang  the  meads  o'  Mellerstain  I 
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Nae  fairer  sheets  o'  go  wans  gay, 
Can  gie  their  beauties  to  the  day, 
Or  drink  the  pearly  dews  o'  May 

Than  'mang  the  groves  o'  Mellerstain. 

Or  ye  wood  nymphs,  that  now  hae  lang 
Sweet  shawn  your  pranks  in  poet's  sang, 
Dwalt  ye  e'er  fairer  groves  amang, 

Than  shade  the  glades  o'  Mellerstain  ? 

Ye  blue  nymphs,  too,  that  haunt  the  lake, 
Here  wide  wat'ry  revels  take, 
A  bonier  pool,  swan,  duck,  nor  drake, 
E'er  swam,  than  flows  by  Mellerstain. 

Sly  reynard,  in  his  rocky  den, 
Deep  burrow'd  in  yon  wood-land  glen, 
Jinks  hurkling  frae  the  huntsman's  ken, 
An'  dreads  his  fate  frae  Mellerstain. 

Let  sportsmen  boast  their  prizes  won, 
Where  high  bred  mettl'd  coursers  run, 
But  own  they've  aft  times  been  out-done 
By  better  blood  frae  Mellerstain. 

Sweet  glenting  fair  frae  'mang  the  trees, 
The  spacious  tow'ring  columns  rise  5 
Struck  wi'  surprise,  the  stranger  eyes 
The  bonny  House  of  Mellerstain. 

Smile  sweet  ye  fields,  where'  forests  nod, 
Where  my  fore -fathers  oft  hae  trod  ; 
Now  cauld's  their  clay  beneath  the  sod, 
Wha  dwalt  of  yore  in  Mellerstain. 
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But,' for  their  sakes  wha  lang  dwalt  here, 
Time  haunts  to  me  are  ever  dear  ; 
L,et  gladness  crown  the  circling  year, 
Amang  the  Halls  of  Mellerstain. 


EPISTLE  FROM  Mr  G.  C.  SHIPLY  HILL. 


! 


The  Author  is  not  induced  to  give  the  following  Epistle 
a  place  here,  for  the  sake  of  the  compliments  it  pays  him, 
which  he  acknowledges  he  does  not  deserve,  and  would 
certainly  have  suppressed  it  for  the  same  reason,  had  he 
not  known  it  to  be  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
person  who  wrote  it  ;  and  wishing  to  pay  some  deference 
vo  the  Rustic  Muse  of  Northumberland,  where  he  has  met 
■uith  much  kindness.. 


/Hail,  Scotia's  humble  rustic  bard, 
Thy  graceful'  numbers  I  regard, 
They  shall  exist  upon  record, 

To  future  ages  j 
An'  merit  due  is  thy  reward, 

The  best  o'  wages. 

A  faithfu',  firm,  Northumbrian  muse, 
Sends  you  her  compliments  profuse, 
Wha  ne^r  approached  Parnassian  brows 

In  search  o'  fame  ; 
But  sings  the  simmer  sanguine  rose, 

Content  at  hame.. 


Ill 

Thy  hame-strung  harp,  wi'  nat'ral  glee-, 
Thou  blaws  sae  finely,  saft,  and  slie, 
Thy  ancient  words  sae  weel  agree, 

In  social  chime, 
I  ne'er  can  catch  ye  aff  the  key, 

Or  out  o'  time. 
The  tunefu'  sonnets  sung  by  you, 
Expos'dto  shine  in  public  view, 
Gin  thrice  a-week  I  keek  them  thro% 

Baith  back  an'  forth, 
They  ay  exhibit  something  new, 

In  mystic  worth. 

The  Bowden  fock,  hae  muckle  cause 
To  cling  about  thy  cottage  wa's, 
An'  listen  what  sae  trimly  fa's 

Frae  thy  glib  pen, 
That  wordy  weel  gains  sic  applause, 

'Mang  mony  men. 
Thy  equal  for  rude  rhyming  lear% 
Has  seldom  ever  me  come  near, 
Thy  tranquillizing  strains  appear 

Sae  trimly  dight; 
In  Bambro'  ward  few  read  them  here 

Without  delight. 

Your  Dialogue  'tween  Lime  an'  Marl, 
Sha's  thee  an  understanding  carl, 
Neglecting  na'  the  Swinglers'  Quarrel, 

Than  whilk  I  hint, 
A  lighter  sketch  afore  the  war!' 

Scarce  peeps  i'  print ! 
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Your  Harvest  Kemp,  between  us  twa, 

My  warm  affection  steals  awa  ; 

On  Boswell's  Fair  sic  light  ye  thraw, 

Harmonious  theme  ; 
It  truely  far  excels  them  a% 

In  my  esteem. 
Ye  tell,  in  douce  auld  farant  ware, 
An  auld  maid  wanting  kissing  sair, 
How  she  in  time  o7  dull  despair 

Fell  in  wi'  Johny, 
Wha  sae  unitely  made  a  pair 

In  matrimony. 

On  Eildon-Hills,  what  verse  outshines 
Thy  canty  Caledonian  lines, 
Thy  vision  fock  o'  a*  kin-kinds, 

Here  ca's  it  clever  ; 
Thy  Rose  and  Thristle  by  the  nines 

Shall  live  for  ever. 
Sin'  Burns,  nae  poems  put  to  press 
Hae  here  nae  met  wi'  sic  success  ; 
I  witness  fifty  tongues  express 

By  sense  inspired, 
The  sing'lar  tallen'  ye  possess 

Is  here  admir'd. 
Now,  winsome  birkie,  pardon  me 
For  making  thus  abruptly  free, 
The  hand  o*  fellowship  I  gie, 

My  dearest  lieart  5 
May  kittle  fortune  favour  thee 

Wi'  thy  desert. 
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Particulars  mair  to  multiply 

I  for  the  present  maun  pass  by  ; 

Sae  to  conclude — gif  ye'll  comply 

To  write  me  down, 
There'll  be  nae  blither  man  than  I 

Aneath  the  moon ! 


ANSWER  TO  Mr  G.  C.'s  EPISTLE. 


Hale  be  thy  heart,  thou  canty  chiel, 
Norchumbria's  bard,  wha  sings  sae  weel, 
Wi'  kindred  glow,  an'  warm  an'  leal 

Pour'd  frae  the  heart  ; 
Lang  may  ye  prove,  wi7  growing  skill, 

The  tunefu'  art. 

Whan  I  to  ope  thy  seal  had  gumpit, 
For  vera  joy  the  board*  I  thumpit  ; 
My  muse  baux  hich  the  hizzie  jumpit 

'Boon  a*  her  fetters, 
To  hear  her  fame  sae  tightly  trumpit 

Amang  her  betters. 

«  Come,  come,"  quo  she,  "  let's  t'  the  pen, 
And  as  I  dow,  a  heeze  I'll  len% 
That  chiel  I  vow's  the  wale  oJ  men, 

A  kimmer  dainty, 
My  sang,  there's  no  his  makef  'mang  ten — 

Na  fegs,  'mang  twenty." 

*  Board— Table.  f  Make  or  Maik— Match. 
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Weel,  to  keep  cues  and  truck  wi*  her, 
Till't  syne  I  fell  wi'  a'  my  birr, 
An  gae  my  Pegassus  the  spur, 

He  fand  the  revil, 
An'  sair  his  flank  I've  proggit,  Sir, 

Wi*  mony  a  devel. 

Wow,  man,  gif  ever  I  come  down 
To  fling  my  een  owre  Alnwick  town, 
My  fegs,  I'll  ca'  at  {Shiply  soon, 

On  you,  my  cronie, 
Wha's  heez'd  my  heart  sae  hich  aboon, 

Wi'  words  sae  bonny. 

To  view  the  seat,  I  wad  incline, 
O'  your  great  Percy's  noble  line, 
In  feats  o'  arms  sae  brightly  shine 

His  great  forbears,  % 
Where  warriors  did  their  life-blude  tine 

In  other  years. 
There,  where  Northumbrian  zephyr  blaws 
By  Alnwick's  ancient  castle  wa's, 
I'll  pensive  ponder,  think,  and  pause, 

On  times  o'  yore, 
Whan  thir  twa  kintry's  warstPd  fa's 

In  bloody  splore. 
When  a  wee  boy  lang  syne  at  play, 
Aft  times  alane  I  lik'd  to  stray, 
To  muse  on  Cheviot's  fatal  day, 

An'  read  the  ballan',     - 
'Bout  how  in  that  same  bloody  fray 

Fell  mony  a  callan. 
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Here  *  lies  his  honour' d  dust  enurn'd, 
Brave  Douglas,  wham  brave  Percy  mourn'd, 
Ere  on  himsel'  the  battle  turn'd 

Wi'  hettest  fied, 
Whan  fierce  Montgom'ry's  bosom  burn'd 

To  gar  him  bleed. 

There,  on  the  wa's,  auld  warriors  stand, 

The  ancient  glory  o'  our  land  ; 

Some  wi'  their  bent  bows  i'  their  hand 

Seem  war  to  wage, 
Some  wield  the  battle-ax  an'  brand 

In  mimic  rage. 

Tho'  lang  syne  saunts,  they're  now  away, 
Against  the  Union  dar'd  to  pray, 
O  leeze  me  on  the  happy  day 

The  Rose  and  Thristle, 
By  deeds  o'  war,  in  bloody  fray 

Forgat  to  wrestle. 
Tho'  no  deep  lear'd  in  strains  obstruse, 
To  ply  the  pow'rs  o'  classic  muse, 
My  rhyming  aiver  ay  pursues 

A  path  mafr  humble, 
But  yet  to  gie  the  beast  his  dues, 

He'll  seldom  stumble. 


*  The  body  of  Earl  Douglas  was  interred  in  Melrose 
Abbey,~with  military  honours,  on  the  army's  return  from  the 
battle  of  Cheviot  Chace.  A  slab  of  blue  marble  is  still  to 
be  seen,  sacred  to  the  spot. 

Di 
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But  Bowden  focka,  man,  if  ye  ken'd, 
To  hail  my  biggin'  ne'er  contend  ; 
Lays  at  their  vera  lug  just  pen'd, 

Whate'er's  the  theme, 
To  blink  thro'  bays  need  ne'er  pretend 

'Mang  some  o'  them. 
Maist  ilk  auld  grame  wi'  her  distaff, 
In  haly  wrath  here  has  me  hiss'd  aff, 
An'  threats  to  crack  my  croun  wi'  this  staff. 

For  the  black  crimes 
O'  weaving  sican  wabbs  as  this  stuff, 

O'  wicked  rhymes. 

0  keep  me  frae  ilk  carlins  grips, 

1  wadna  fain  come  thro'  their  clips, 
I'd  rather  shoot  my  head  i'  ships 

For  some  far  shore, 
As  be  blackguardit  wi'  the  rips 

Just  at  the  door. 
But  what  need  I,  wow  man,  expect, 
But  doolfu'  dunts  right  mony  feet ; 
E'en  prophet's  breathe  wi'  sma'  respect 

Their  native  air, 
*Tis  weel  gif  no  strung  by  the  neck 

They  wallop  there. 

E'en  Homer,  lad,  as  stories  tell, 
Immortal  bard,  wha  sung  sae  weel, 
Was  tret  nae  better  ance  himsel', 

'Mang  lang  syne  callans  ; 
Frae  town  to  town  bude  tune  his  shell 

To  bavvbie  ballan's. 
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But,  whan  his  glorious  epic  reed 
Was  laid  in  silence  'mang  the  dead, 
Six  Grecian  towns,  wi'  muckle  feide, 

Contending  strave, 
The  honour  o'  his  birth  their  meed 

Whilk  ane  shou'd  have. 

Wha  kens  but  yet,  whan  o'er  me  green 
The  rank  grass  waves,  and  go  wans  sheen 
SteepM  i'  the  dew  is  drooping  seen, 
But  my  wee  beuk 
Some  gentle  bard,  wi  tenty  een, 

Frae  nook  to  nook 
May  yet  explore,  and  sighing  say — 
"  The  humble  bard  that's  now  away 
Ught  on  his  cauld  breast  ly  the  clay, 

For  in  thae  lines 
That  form  his  simple  artless  lay 

Some  genius  shines." 
But  oh,  my  friend,  howe'er  this  be, 
May  virtue  glad  baith  you  an'  me, 
To  souf  our  sang  still  merrilie 

While  yet  we  may, 
An*  no  to  head  ae  single  flee 

What  humdrums  say.     • 
To  note  the  lore  o'  haly  page, 
For  creeping  crazy  dowie  age, 
Sworn  fae  to  sang  and  poet's  rage 

Maun  hither  bend, 
To  drive  us  aff  time's  passing  stage, 
To  warlds  unken'd. 
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Now  fare  thee  weel,  thou  cantie  chie!, 
In  auld  braid  Scots  wha  sings  sae  weel, 
May  bannocks,  beef,  an'  milk  an1  meal 

Ay  cheer  your  lot, 
While  I  subscribe,  wi'  heart  fu'  leal, 

Yours,  Andrew  Scott. 
Bowden,  January  4,  1811. 


EPISTLE  FROM  Mr  J.  M.  EDINBURGH. 


Whan  magic  sleep  chains  beasts  an'  men, 
Whan  dreary  ghaists  the  kirk-yards  sten, 
Whan  Cynthia  pale  owre  hill  an'  glen 

Sklents  her  pale  rays, 
In  this  dread  hour,  I  take  the  pen 

To  rouse  thy  lays. 
Whither  'neath  fortune's  genial  ray 
'Mang  sons  o'  mirth  ye  spend  the  day, 
Or  low  'mang  scenes  o"1  penury 

Ye  humbly  croon, 
Accept  this  simple  artless  lay, 

Frae  Reekie's  town. 

Wow,  man,  it  made  me  unco  fain 
To  hear  your  canty  pleasing  strain, 
'Tis  lang  sin'  we  could  boast  o'  ane 

Wha  came  sic  speed, 
Sae  dinna  now  your  chanter  hain, 

But  gie't  a  screed. 
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Lang  has  poor  Caledonia  rnor.rn'd, 
Lang  has  her  sighs  the  muses  spurn'd, 
Sin'  cauld  an'  listless  now  enurn'd 

I*  the  cauld  grave, 
Ly  they  whase  bosoms  nobly  burn'd 

Her  fame  to  save. 

0  Robbie  Burns,  what  heart  o'  stane 
That  reads  thy  lays,  can  tears  refrain  ;  , 
Oft  porrin  owre  thy  pleasing  strain, 

In  pensive  mood, 

1  quat  the  book,  an'  tilPt  again, 

That  thou  art  dead. 
See  Caledonia  o'er  him  greetin', 
Wi'  briny  tears  the  green  sade  weetin, 
Wi'  waefu  thuds  her  bosom  beatin, 

She  makes  her  maen 
Till  hills  and  dales  are  a'  repeatin 

The  doolfu'  strain. 

A  while  we  saw  her  hafRins  rise, 

Suppress  a  wee  her  tears  an'  sighs, 

But  death,  wha  blasts  our  hopes  an'  joys, 

Alake  !   owre  soon 
Has  nipt  the  flower,  and  low  it  lies, 

Ere  it  was  noon. 
O  Richie  Gall  !   cauld  'mang  the  dead, 
Ah,  silent  now's  thy  heart-felt  reed, 
Thou'st  left  us  a'  without  remead, 

To  sigh  hech  howe, 
That  on  that  heart  the  worm  should  feed, 

Or  gowan  grow. 
D  o 
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O  death,  thou  tyrant  fell  an'  Strang, 
How  deadly  sweeps  thy  sythe  alang, 
Whar's  he  wha  dares  thy  pith  to  bang, 

An'  make  thee  flee, 
Thy  thousan's  ten  thou  kill'st  ding  dang, 

Wi'  untear'd  ee. 
Nae  might  did  e'er  thy  darts  dismay, 
Nae  riches  bribe  thee  aff  thy  way, 
Nor  e'en  true  merit,  whan  thy  prey, 

Thou'lt  jio  desert, 
Else  his  sweet  simple  feelin'  lay 

Had  sooth'd  thy  heart-. 
But  lang's  the  bonny  blue  hair  bell, 
Or  hawthorn  scents  the  lowly  vale, 
As  lang's  men  hark  to  pity's  wail, 

Wi'  heart's  no  lead, 
Sae  lang  wi'  fame  his  verse  shall  sail, 

An'  mourn  the  dead. 

But  now,  ance  mair,  she  leaves  the  tomb, 
An'  bids  adieu  to  sorrows  gloom, 
An'  sprightly  sweet  in  maiden  bloom, 

She  dights  her  cheeks, 
An'  see,  already  they  resume 

Their  rosy  streaks. 
Sae,  Andrew,  occupy  your  tallen, 
Still  up  Parnassian  braes  be  spraullin, 
Strive  to  compete  wi'  famous  Allan, 

Wha  blew  the  whistle  j 
Or,  like  sweet  Burns,  that  deathless  callan, 

Ye  grace  the  thristle. 
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Till,  spite  o'  envy,  kittle  fame 

On  brazen  trump  thy  praise  proclaim, 

An'  chiels  unborn  shall  rooze  thy  name 

Thro'  future  ages, 
Whan  we  are  a'  arriv'd  at  hame 

In  our  last  stages. 
Still  may  the  Fates  protect  ye,  Scott, 
Lang  hap  ye  in  some  cozie  cot, 
An'  in  the  pouch  be  ay  a  groat, 

Case  drouth  should  seize  ye  3 
Lastly,  be  better  warlds  your  lot, 

An'  death  up  heeze  ye. 


ANSWER  TO  Mr  J.  M.'s  EPISTLE. 


Hail,  doughty  rhymin  Embro'  callan, 
An'  peace  be  ay  ayont  thy  hallan, 
J3ut  wow,  has  Ferguson  or  Allan 

Ta'en  up  the  reed, 
To  cheer  their  dreary  clay  cauld  dwallin 

Amang  the  dead  ? 

Na,  na,  I'll  wad  'tis  no  the  case, 
Some  ither  bard  has  ta'en  their  place, 
They'll  sing  nae  mair,  alas,  alas  ! 

Aneath  the  moon, 
Nor  wi'  their  lays  the  Thristle  grace, 

As  they  hae  done. 
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They're  gane,  they're  gane,  alakanie, 
An'  Rab,  wha  sang  sae  bonilie  ; 
Nae  mair  wi'  manly  wit  an'  glee 

They  souf  their  sonnet, 
The  saut  tear's  rowin  i'  my  ee 

Whan  I  think  on  it. 

But,  lad,  the  task  shall  ne'er  be  mine, 
Wi'  sican  doughty  bards  to  shine, 
Or,  gif  I  did,  the  tulnzie  syne 

Wad  soon  be  endit, 
To  you  the  whistle  I'll  resign, 

Ere  I  pretend  it. 
Then  knees  an'  elbows  like  a  crab^ 
Spraul  up  yoursel  yon  dizzy  snab, 
Tracing  the  giant  strides  o'  Rab 

Amang  the  gerss, 
Till  ye  outvie  ilk  mettl'd  dab, 

In  Scottish  verse. 
'Neath  fortune's  skies,  tho'  scowling  drear, 
As  pensive  robin  sings  to  cheer 
The  fading  grove  an'  fading  year, 

Dear  Sir,  I've  sung 
'Neath  climes  mair  bleak,  nae  poet  e'er 

His  harp  yet  strung. 
I  saw  poor  Scotia  douf  her  lane, 
Sad  wring  her  hands  in  dool  an'  pain, 
To  her  blue  mountains  make  her  maen, 

An'  in  the  gale 
The  echoes  frae  ilk  niborin  glen, 

Join'd  her  sad  wail. 
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"  Wi'  hat  in  hand,"  sweet  lass,  quo  I, 
«'  Wer't  in  my  power  to  sooth  thy  sigh, 
My  hame-bor'd  whistle  I  wad  try, 

An'  gie't  a  screed, 
Atween  whar  Tiviot  murmurs  by, 

An'  bonny  Tweed." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  quo  she,  *<  my  rustic  bard, 
Thy  kind  condolence  I  regard  ; 
Yes,  blaw  thy  whistle,  dinna  spair't, 

An'  I'll  allow 
Some  twig  o'  bays  as  thy  award, 

May  hap  to  you. 
'<  Whar  Slitt'rick  laves  her  skirting  rocks, 
An'  winds  her  way  'mang  herds  an'  flocks, 
A  rustic  wight,  o'  wit  an'  jokes, 

Wi'  you  shall  write, 
An'  help  to  busk  my  yellow  locks, 

In  black  an'  white. 

"  A  shepherd  lad,  too,  'mang  the  'nowes, 
Whar  Ett'rick  winding  limpid  rows, 
Shall  cheer  my  lanely  hichs  an'  howes 

Gr  it  be  lang  ; 
My  brecken  braes  an'  hether  cowes, 

Shall  list  his  sang." 
Now,  thrice  by  creaking  screws  imprest, 
My  sangs  hae  canter'd  east  an'  west, 
Now  I  maun  gie  my  reed  a  rest, 

I'm  no  to  blame, 
Whan  thrice  I've  doon  my  vera  best 

To  cheer  the  dame. 
D  8 
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Snug  in  Auld  Reekie's  isler  wa's, 
Weel  may  you  jink  ilk  blast  that  blavvs, 
Whan  frae  the  cluds  "the  wint'ry  snaws, 

In  fleecy  rain, 
Or  drib'ling  down  wat  splashie  thaws, 

Besoak  the  plain. 

Or,  whan  to  snufF  pure  rural  air 
On  simmer  e'enings  ye  repair, 
Lang  rural  scenes  delight  you  there, 

Whar  Arthur  sat, 
Whar  shining  bands  o'  lassies  fair 

To  laddies  chat. 
I  wish  we  twa  had  been  acquaint, 
"Whan  last  time  I  scoup'd  owre  the  bent, 
To  shaw  my  face  again  in  prent 

Rude  bards  amang, 
To  ither  we'd  been  better  ken'd, 

Or  it  was  lang. 

Auld  Reekie  ay  may  crously  craw, 
E'en  while  she  weeps  her  bards  awa  ; 
Sweet  Ferguson  an'  Ritchie  Ga' 

Flang  bays  upon  her, 
But  she  ne'er  wants  her  bardies,  wha 

Can  do  her  honour. 
Sin'  Allan  dwalt  in  her  lang-syne, 
Auld  Arthur's  seat  the  muse's  nine, 
To  scamper  on  ay  yet  incline, 

Round  Anthon's  spring  5 
The  dainty  dames  fu'  sheenly  shine,  \ 

An'  loup  an'  sing. 


.J 
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An'  whiles  your  city  scenes  to  see, 
Alang  your  plain-stanes  tripping  slee, 
'Mang  Embro'  ladies  bonilie 

Ye  them  hae  seen  ; 
But  feint  ane's  but  a  poet's  ee 

Can  mark  their  mien. 

But  now  fam'd  Allan's  ancient  ha', 

Frae  aff  your  High-street  maun  withdraw, 

Auld  Luckenbooths  maun  pack  awa, 

His  head  to  brizz  in, 
Anither  place  to  strnte  mair  braw, 

But,  oh  ! — a  prison. 
Oh,  may  nae  poet's  luckless  star 
Ere  crush  his  future  hopes  sae  far, 
As  raise  'gainst  him  the  horrid  war 

O'  bailiff's  din, 
To  shop  him  there  where  bolt  an*  bar 

Keeps  d wallers  in. 
Thus  the  sweet  muse  o'  Habbie's  Howe, 
Nae  Luckenbooths  maun  shed  her  now ; 
But  thanks,  she  brooks  her  weird  I  trow, 

Ne'er  at  a  loss, 
An's  come,  my  friend,  to  dwall  wi'  you, 

In  Dickson's  Closs. 
Lang  be  her  smiles  Auld  Reekie's  meed, 
Lang  owre  your  page  your  pen  to  lead, 
Till  fame,  sweet  lass,  your  haffats  dead 

Wi'  fouth  o'  bays, 
An'  frae  the  Forth,  far  south  the  Tweed, 

Loud  tout  thy  praise. 
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LINES, 

On  observing  some  young  men  fighting  for  their  sweethearts 
at  a  fair — an  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  is  not  yet 
extinguished. 

Thus  frowning  bulls  each  other  meet  in  rage, 
Their  bosoms  burn  the  war  of  horns  to  wage  ;  - 
Each  keeps  his  adversary  in  his  eye, 
And  growling  paw  the  ground  advancing  nigh, 
Till  on  each  other  rush  the  bellowing  foes, 
Beneath  t-jeir  feet  earth  trembles  as  they  close, 

O  for  a  spark  of  Homer's  sacred  fire, 
To  wake  to  epic  rage  my  home  strung  lyre  ; 
Then  should  my  muse  soar  on  immortal  wing, 
And  other  Paris's  and  Helen's  sing. 
To  mark  what  heroes  conquer d,  fought,  and  fell 
In  the  glorious  cause  of  Meg,  Jean,  Nan,  or  Nell ; 
What  dames  were  fought  for,  and  what  left  forlorn, 
What  gowns,  shawls,  cravats,  and  what  ruffles  torn  ; 
What  blcgdy  noses,  bruises,  and  black  eyes, 
Besides  whaf:  havoc  among  punch  and  pies. 
Great  Ouixotte  thus  oft  times  the  combat  sought, 
And  for  his  dear  lov'd  fancy'd  fair  one  fought  ; 
Encounter'd  wind-mills,  giants  with  four  arms, 
Slave  to  puicinia  del  Tobaza's  charms, 

In  the  event,  how  proud  these  dames  may  be, 
And  vaunting  cry,  Heroes  have  bled  for  me  ! 
No  more  than  this  could  beauteous  Helen  boast, 
Tho'  in  her  cause,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  blood 

was  lost. 
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THE 

YOUNG  MAN'S  ADIEU 

TO  A 

SINGLE  LIFE. 

Fareweel,  bony  lasses,  an'  sweet  single  life? 

Other  plans  now  I  mean  to  pursue  ; 
At  last  I  am  ty'd  to  a  bony  sweet  wife, 

Youth's  fugitive  pleasures  adieu. 

Yes,  fareweel  dear  moments  o'  saftest  delight, 
By  the  shade  o'  the  fair  flow'ring  thorn, 

Where  I'vewoo'd  my  dear  lassie  the  sweet  simmer  night, 
An'  listen 'd  the  craik  in  the  corn*. 

Nae  mair  now  I  steal  frae  warlds  gleg  ee, 
To  the  lang  wish'd  for  tryst  wi1  my  dear  j 

Nae  mair,  thro'  the  dusk  o'  mild  e'ening?  I  see 
My  lovely  dear  creature  appear. 

Now  safely  embark'd  for  the  voyage  of  life, 
In  hymen's  light  bark  we've  set  sail, 

Tho'  sorrows  an'  cares  in  our  way  may  lurk  rife, 
Yet  our  canvass  is  spread  to  the  gale. 

*  Listened  the  craik  in  the  corn. — This  is  descriptive  of 
the  manner  in  which  rustics  often  conduct  their  amours,  by 
forming  assignations  to  meet  in  some  retired  spot  in  the  fields, 
agreed  on  bj  consent  of  the  parties  in  the  summer  season. 
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What  tho'  for  auld  age's  bleak  climates  we  steer, 
An'  leave  youth's  light  pleasures  behind, 

Yet  hope  is  our  pilot,  our  spirits  to  cheer, 
Still  hoping  new  pleasures  to  find. 

We'll  strive  ane  anithers  wee  failings  to  hide, 
For  th'  best  o'  focks  ever  hae  some  ; 

Nor  'gainst  ane  anither  shall  foolishly  chide, 
Nor  ever  sit  sulky  an'  dumb. 

An'  at  e'en  whan  hame  weari'd  at  gloamins  I  hie, 

Whan  winter's  lang  e'enins  begin, 
Her  sweet  thrilling  voice  shall  my  cottage  supply 

Wi'  sweet  lays,  whan  she  sits  down  to  spin. 

Thus  onward  we'll  jog  thro'  the  journey  of  life, 

Resolv'd  a'  its  sorrows  to  brave, 
Till  fate  shall  consign  a  fond  husband  an'  wife 

To  rest  frae  its  toils  in  the  grave. 

An'  there,  too,  our  dust  in  dark  silence  shall  mix, 
E'en  there  will  I  sleep  by  her  side, 

Beneath  the  green  turf  that  the  gay  gowan  decks, 
We'll  rest  like  fond  bridegroom  an'  bride. 
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SONGS. 


SCOTIA'S  SONG, 

ON    THE    DEFEAT    OF   GENERAL    VICTOR  BY  GENERAL  GRA- 
HAM, 5TH  MARCH  1811,  WITH  3000  AGAINST  8000. 


Dun  night  had  veil'd  our  hemisphere, 

And  mildly  spread  its  sable  wing, 
As  musing  o'er  the  glade  I  stray'd, 

Cheer'd  with  the  op'ning  sweets  of  spring. 

When,  wrap'd  in  misty  mantle  thin, 

And  seated  on  a  cloudy  car, 
A  female  form,  divinely  fair, 

Sung  deathless  deeds  of  blood  and  war, 

song. 
"  On  a  far  foreign  shore,  where  deadly  tubes  roar, 

My  brave  men  have  faced  their  foes  a'  ; 
^Gainst  three  'maist  to  ane  their  mettle  they've  shain, 

This  day  on  the  heights  of  Barrosa. 

"  La  Pen'  the  poltroon,  fled  frae  the  hill  down, 

An'  bade  my  men  stand  an'  take  blows  a'  ; 
But  my  gallant  Graham  acted  worthy  the  name, 
.   An'  paid  the  French  hame  on  Barrosa, 
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"  La  Pen'  in  a  string  should  lav'rock  hich  hing, 
Till  his  banes  be  weel  pick'd  by  the  crows  a% 

Wha  left  my  brave  men  to  stand  to't  alane, 
An'  sav'd  his  ain  beef  on  Barrosa. 

"  But  my  gallant  Graham,  an*  my  brave  menwi,  him, 
Lang  lang  may  the  Fates  defend  those  a', 

Wha  bravely  have  stood  pu'ing  laurels  'mang  blood, 
This  day  on  the  heights  of  Barrosa." 

THE  DIRGE. 

"  But,  wae's  me,  while  I  sing,*the  tear 
Flows,  for  my  brave  this  day  have  bled  j 

Thy  heights,  Barrosa,  crimsonM  were 
With  the  life  blood  of  warriors  shed. 

"  Hen-hearted  man*,  or  wretch  for  gain, 
Or  didst  thou  grasp  the  bribe  to  run, 

Writ  in  the  life  blood  of  my  slain, 

I  view  the  dastard  deed  thou'st  done." 

She  ceas'd :  and  said — «  Rude  bard,  adieu, 
Relate  the  song  you've  heard  me  sing  ;" 

This  said,  she"  vanished  from  my  view, 

Borne  on  the  breeze  of  night's  chill  wing. 

"*  LaPena. 
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RURAL  CONTENT, 

OR  THE 

MUIRLAND  FARMER  ; 

A  BALLAD. 

Air — The  Rock  an'  the  wee  pickle  Tow. 


I'm  now  a  guid  farmer,  I've  acres  o'  land, 

An'  my  heart  aye  loups  light  whan  I'm  viewin  o't, 
An'  I  ha'e  servants  at  my  command, 

An'  twa  dainty  cowtes  for  the  plowin  o't. 
My  farm  is  a  snug  ane,  lies  high  on  a  muir, 
The  muir-cocks  an'  plivers  aft  skirl  at  my  door, 
An'  whan  the  sky  lowrs,  I'm  aye  sure  o'  a  show'r, 
To  moisten  my  land  for  the  plowin  o't. 

Leeze  me  on  the  mailin  that's  fa'n  to  my  share, 

It  taks  sax  muckle  bowes  for  the  sawin  o't ; 
I've  sax  braid  acres  for  pasture,  an'  mair, 

An'  a  dainty  bit  bog  for  the  mawin  o't. 
A  spence  an'  a  kitchen  my  mansion-house  gies, 
I've  a  cantie  wee  wilie  to  daut  whan  I  please, 
Twa  bairnies,  twa  callans,  that  skelp  owre  the  leas, 
An'  they'll  soon  can  assist  at  the  plowin  o't. 

My  biggin  stands  sweet  on  this  south  slopin  hill, 
An'  the  sun  shines  sae  bonnily  beamin  on't, 

An'  past  my  door  trots  a  clear  prattlin  rill, 

Fraethe  loch,  wharthe  wild  ducks  are  swimin  on't ; 
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An'  on  its  green  banks,  on  the  gay  simmer  days, 
My  wine  trips  barefoot,  a-bleachin  her  claes, 
An'  on  the  dear  creature  wi'  rapture  I  gaze, 
While  I  whistle  an'  sing  at  the  plowin  o't. 

To  rank  amang  farmers  I  hae  muckle  pride, 

But  I  mauna  speak  high  whan  I'm  tellin  o't, 
How  brawiie  I  strut  on  my  shelty  to  ride, 
Wi'  a  sample  to  show  for  the  sellin  o't. 
In  blue  worset  boots  that  my  auld  mitherspan, 
I've  aft  been  fu'  vaudy  sin'  I  was  a  man, 
But  now  they're  flung  by,  an'  I've  bought  cordivan, 
And  my  wifie  ne'er  grudg'd  me  a  shillin  o't. 

Sae  now,  whan  to  kirk  or  to  market  I  gae, 
My  weelfare  what  need  I  be  hiddin  o't  ? 
In  braw  leather  boots'  shinin  black  as  the  slae, 

I  dink  me  to  try  the  ridin  o't. 
Last  towmond  I  seil'd  off  four  bowes  o'  guid  bear, 
An'  thankfu'  I  was,  for  the  victual  was  dear, 
An'  I  came  hame  wi'  spurs  on  my  heels  shinin  clear, 
I  had  sic  good  luck  at  the  sellin  o't. 

Now  hairst  time  is  owre,  an'  a  fig  for  the  laird, 

My  rent's  now  secure  for  the  toilin  o't  ; 
My  fields  are  a  bare,  an'  my  craps  in  the  yard, 

Ari'  I'm  nae  mair  in  doubts  o'  the  spoilin  o't. 
Now  welcome  gude  weather,  or  wind,  or  come  weet, 
Or  bauld  ragin  winter,  wi'  hail,  snaw,  or  sleet, 
Nae  mair  can  he  draigle  my  crap  'mang  his  feet, 
Nor  wraik  his  mischief,  an'  be  spoilin  o't. 
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An'  on  the  douf  days,  whan  loud  hurricanes  blaw, 

Fu'  snug  i'  the  spence  I'll  be  vievvin  o't, 
An'  jink  the  rude  blast  in  my  rush-theekit  ha', 

Whan  fields  are  seal'd  up  frae  the  plovvin  o't. 
My  bonny  wee  vvifie,  the  barnies,  an'  me, 
The  peatrstack,  and  turf-stack  our  Phoebus  shall  be, 
Till  day  close  the  scoul  o'  its  angry  ee, 

An'  we'll  re-t  in  gude  hopes  o'  the  plowin  o't. 


SEQUEL  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

An'  whan  the  year  sm'iles,  an'  the  lav'rocks  sing, 

My  man  Jock  an'  me  shall  be  doin  o't  ; 
He'll  thrash,  an'  I'll  toil  on  the  fields  in  the  spring, 

An'  turn  up  the  soil  at  the  plowin  o't. 
An'  whan  the  wee  flow'rets  begin  then  to  blaw, 
The  lav'rock,  the  pea-sweep,  an'  skirlin  pickmaw, 
Shall  hiss  the  bleak  winter  to  Lapland  awa, 

Then  we'll  ply  the  blythe  hours  at  the  sawin  o't. 

An'  whan  the  birds  sing*  on  the  sweet  simmer  mom, 

My  new  crap  I'll  keek  at  the  growin  o't ; 
Whan  hares  niffer  love  'mang  the  green  brairdit  corn, 

An'  dew-draps  the  tender  blade  showin  o't, 
On  my  brick  o'  fallow  my  labours  I'll  ply, 
An'  view  on  their  pasture  my  twa  bonny  kye, 
Till  har'st-time  again  circle  round  us  wi'  joy, 
Wi'  the  fruits  o'  the  sawin  an'  plowin  o't. 
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Nor  need  I  to  envy  our  braw  gentle  focks, 
Wha  fash  na  their  thumbs  wi'  the  sawin  o't, 

Nor  e'er  slip  their  fine  silken  hands  in  the  pocks, 
Nor  foul  their  black  shoon  wi'  the  plowin  o't  : 

For,  pleas'd  wi'  the  little  that  fortune  has  lent, 

The  seasons  row  round  us  in  rural  content ; 

We've  ay  milk  an'  meal,  an'  our  laird  gets  his  rent, 
An'  I  whistle  an'  sing  at  the  plowin  o't. 


THE  OAK  TREE. 


Composed  by  the  Author  when  a  soldier  in  America,  and 
when  the  British  army,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Corn - 
wallis,  were  stationed  at  Kemp's  Landing  in  Virginia, 
from  whence  they  removed  to  the  fatal  station  of  Little 
York.— The  tr-^e  alluded  to  is  one  of  a  very  enormous  size, 
hut  not  so  much  for  its  height,  as  for  the  large  circular  space 
described  by  its  shadow  upon  the  ground,  so  that  many  of 
our  tents  were  pitched  under  the  shade  of  it. 


Pray  listen  to  me,  an  ancient  oak-tree, 

Tho'  in  my  branches  no  fruit  I  bear, 
Here  in  Kemp's  Landing,  I've  had  my  standing 

Since  I  was  planted,  this  hundred  year ; 
Nor  rage  of  winter  my  growth  could  hinder, 

Nor  shocks  of  thunder  e'er  blasted  me, 
But  still  the  higher  I  did  aspire, 

Till  now  arrived  at  maturity. 
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I  thank  dame  nature,  for  this  my  stature, 

An'  bounteous  Flora,  that  lovely  queen, 
Who  in  summer  season,  makes  strangers  gaze  on 

My  lofty  branches,  clad  all  in  green. 
On  this  sweet  plain,  I  stand  here  alone, 

As  one  forsaken  of  company, 
Yet  o  f  the  forest,  I  am  the  fairest, 

For  spreading  boughs  none  can  equal  me. 

The  pretty  linnets,  their  vocal  spinnets, 

Among  my  branches  tune  ilk  morn, 
When  fair  Aurora  bids  all  good  morrow, 

And  bounteous  Flora  the  fields  adorn. 
Once  on  a  time,  when  peace  o'er  this  clime, 

Adorned  ev'ry  plain  around, 
My  ancient  master  felt  no  disaster, 

While  here  he  laboured  this  fertile  ground. 

But  when  rebellion  his  heart  did  dwell  in, 

He  left  his  dwelling,  an'  now  he's  gone  ; 
T'  escape  a  halter  he's  run  for  shelter 

Under  the  banners  of  Washington. 
You  neighbouring  trees,  here  me  standing  sees, 

Your  absence  to  me  is  no  degrade, 
While  the  British  soldiers,  my  fellow  lodgers, 

Are  here  reclining  below  my  shade. 

I  stand  here  distinguish'd  to  serve  the  British, 
My  boughs  o'erhanging  their  heads  at  noon, 

I'll  'em  shade  and  shelter,  till  Phoebus  alter 
His  course,  and  pass  his  meridian  ; 
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For  now  the  summer  is  turning  number, 

The  pretty  cowslips  I  see  decay, 
Which  is  a  token,  my  leaves  tho'  oaken, 

Will  shortly  wither  and  fall  away. 

Cold  frosty  Saturn,  I  feel  his  return, 

For  to  torment  me  with  ling'ring  pain, 
While  sweet  zephyrs,  like  lovely  Paris, 

Transported  far  is  out  o'er  the  main. 
Farewell  sweet  Flora  and  soft  Aurora, 

Farewell  sweet  arbours  so  fair  to  view  ; 
Farewell  ye  flowers  and  lurking  showers  ; 

Farewell  sweet  Phoebus  and  morning  dew. 

Now  cold  November  makes  me  remember 

The  shocks  of  winter  I've  undergone, 
Cold  Boreas  bawling,  my  leaves  are  falling, 

Few  left  my  branches  are  now  upon. 
But  December,  colder,  comes  in  far  bolder, 

My  boughs  clad  over  with  fleaks  of  snow, 
And  heavy  dashes  against  me  clashes, 

Gf  sleet  and  rain  that  most  fiercely  blow, 

With  January's  repeated  fur)'-, 

And  February  too  makes  me  mourn, 
Till  March  ensuing,  my  health  renewing, 

In  hopes  of  summer's  more  sweet  return. 
Next  comes  April  in,  with  aspect  smiling, 

When  all  my  boughs  they're  again  in  bloom, 
And  when  May's  soft  showers  quicken  the  flowers, 

My  former  glory  I  now  resume. 
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Now  ample  Flora  hath  drenched  my  sorrow, 

In  the  perfection  of  smiling  June  ; 
Cold  winter  scorning,  the  birds  of  morning, 

Among  my  branches  their  voices  tune. 
Now  the  sweet  warblers,  in  ilk  green  arbour, 

Proclaim  the  glory  of  Nature's  King  ; 
While  at  my  leisure  I  attend  with  pleasure, 

An  aged  hermit  in  Kemp's  Landing. 


THE  APPROACH  OF  SPRING. 

Composed  the  first  time  the  Author  had  observed  the  lark 
soar  in  the  air,  and  begin  her  tuneful  task. — Feb.  1804. 

Air — The  Mucking  o'  Geordie's  Byre, 


Now  winter's  bleak  squadrons  retire, 

An'  in  comes  the  van  of  the  spring ; 
The  lav'rock,  sweet  bird  of  the  morning, 

Now  mounts  up  to  carol  an*  sing. 
Now  blithely  she  welcomes  the  dawning, 

When  Phcebus  first  tinges  the  sky  ; 
Though  the  cauld  blighted  turf  is  her  dwelling, 

Yet  cheerfu'  she  warbles  on  high. 

O  the  head-hinging  snaw-draps  kyth  bonny, 
The  deep  yellow  blooms  on  the  whin, 

The  gay  daffodillies  are  coming, 

To  spread  their  gowd  locks  in  the  sun. 
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Though  the  fair  yellow  cowslip,  or  primrose, 

Does  not  yet  enamel  the  field, 
The  modest,  meek,  low-lurking  gowan, 

Peeps  forth  in  the  south-lying  bield. 

.Young  maids  soon,  to  follow  the  seedsman, 

Shall  kilt  up  the  tail  o'  their  gowns, 
While  the  jetty-plum'd  masons  are  bigging 

Their  wicker  high  air  nodding  towns. 
Mild  closes  the  ee  o'  the  e'ening, 

Meek  opens  the  ee  o'  the  morn ; 
The  tender  wee  buds  are  appearing 

On  the  gooseberry  bush  an'  the  thorn. 

Yes,  winter's  bleak  squadrons  are  flying, 

Fair  Phoebus  approaches  the  Ram  ; 
The  glen-lurking  echoes  are  list'ning 

To  catch  the  first  bleat  of  the  lamb. 
Then  welcome  sweet  spring-time  returning, 

Till  a*  thy  gay  beauties  be  seen, 
When  a'  thy  plum'd  songsters,  rejoice  in 

The  fields  an'  the  groves  budding  green, 
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BETSY  ROSOE. 

Air — The  Cold  Frosty  Morning. 


The  author  composed  the  original  manuscript  of  this  Song 
in  America,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  there,  and  the 
tragical  event  which  it  relates  is  founded  upon  reality. — 
When  Lord  Cornwallis's  army  were  released  from  im- 
prisonment, and  had  marched  again  into  their  own  lines, 
the  late  80th  regiment,  in  which  the  author  served,  was 
cantoned  near  to  Richmond,  in  Statan  Island,  where 
this  young  woman's  father  and  her  uncle  had  their  plan- 

.  tations,  bordering  each  other;  and  this  young  man,  so 
unfortunate  in  his  addresses  to  her,  was  a  corporal  in  the 
same  regiment  with  the  author,  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  his.  Betsy  Rosoe  had  been  expelled  from  her  fa- 
ther's house,  for  putting  too  much  confidence  in  an  officer 
of  a  corps,  called  the  Queen's  Rangers,  being  Continentals, 
and  in  the  British  service  ;  and  she  was  then  living  with 
her  uncle :  so  that  the  author  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  both  parties  mentioned  in  this  Song, 


Adieu,  ye  sweet  orchards  in  fair  Statan  Island, 

Where  the  tree's  drooping  boughs  are  with  fruit 
pressed  down  ; 
Ye  lovely  green  arbours,  where  the  negroes  are  toil- 
ing* 

The  once  loved  haunts  of  my  dear  Betsy  Brown. 
Alas  !   for  my  heart  is  now  fix'd  on  another, 

Disdaining  my  suit,  she's  the  cause  of  my  woe, 
Lamenting  the  day  I  was  born  of  my  mother, 

I  languish  and  sigh  for  fair  Betsy  Rosoe. 
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O  Richmond,  dear  village,  I'll  never  forget  ye, 

Where  there  in  cantonments  our  regiment  then  lay ; 
Ye  sweet-scented  arbours,  the  haunts  of  my  Betsy, 

While  life  it  enlivens  my  languishing  clay. 
Alas  !   for  no  longer  now  here  must  we  tarry, 

Our  route's  for  York  Island,and  hence  must  we  go, 
To  cross  the  North  River  in  boats  at  Chols  Ferry, 

And  leaving  behind  me  sweet  Betsy  Rosoe. 

Despairing  of  success,  my  love  I  concealed, 

Still  hoping  that  time  would  extinguish  the  flame, 
Tho'  anxious  I  was  for  to  have  it  revealed, 

My  panting  heart  flutter'd  to  hear  but  her  name. 
'Twas  on  a  fine  evening,  my  charmer  I  spied, 

Where  the   clust'ring  ripe   cherries  the  boughs 
pressed  low, 
.And  this  fair  occasion  I  instantly  plied, 

Revealing  my  mind  to  fair  Betsy  Rosoe. 

O  Betsy,  said  I,  can  you  fancy  a  soldier, 

Longtime  have  I  languish'd,  your  captive  and  slave; 
For  fear  you  deny  me,  my  blood  it  runs  colder, 

O  grant  my  request,  and  my  life  you  will  save ! 
If  you  are  in  earnest,  young  man,  she  replied, 

I'm  sorry  I  cannot, — I  cannot,  O  no  ! 
One  of  your  profession  he  has  me  decoyed, 

Afalse-heartedyoungman,that'sbroughtmetowoe. 

My  father  and  mother  they  both  now  disown  me, 
My  dear  little  babe  in  the  cradle  now  lies, 

Altho'  that  my  uncle's  had  pity  upon  me, 

Yet  still  my  hard  fortune  brings  tears  from  my  eyes. 
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I've  vowed,  quo'  she,  and  I  purpose  to  keep  it, 
A  soldier  henceforth  shall  ne'er  vanquish  me  so. 

Thus  saying,  then  instantly  from  me  she  tripped, 
So  this  was  my  sentence  from  Betsy  Rosoe. 

Alas  !   for  I  had  no  design  for  to  wrong  her, 
Had  love  in  return  my  poor  bosom  but  blest ; 

Tho'  hope  was  now  go  tie,  yet  my  passion  grew  stronger, 
Her  lovely  dear  image  still  haunted  my  breast. 

0  had  I  but  died  like  a  soldier  in  battle, 

In  honour's  cold  bed,  by  the  hand  of  the  foe, 

My  case  then  I  would  not  have  counted  so  fatal, 

As  slain  by  the  charms  of  sweet  Betsy  Rosoe. 

Oft  times  have  I  wander'd  and  vented  mine  anguish, 
Where  she  and  I  parted,  by  yon  cherry  tree  ; 

1  carv'd  her  name  on  it,  and  found  it  to  languish, 
And  thus  it  afforded  an  emblem  of  me. 

Now  sleep  to  mine  eyes  is  almost  a  stranger, 

My  appetite^  gone,  and  my  pulse  it  beats  low  ; 

O  cruel,  false-hearted,  deluding  Queen's  Ranger ! 
I  suffer  by  you  from  fair  Betsy  Rosoe. 

Tho'  once  like  the  pine-tree  adorning  the  valley, 

My  person  was  handsome,  bcth  sprightly  and  tall, 
But  now  I'm  declining,  my  strength  it  goes  daily, 

Cold  death  its  long  slumbers  shall  soon  on  me  fall  : 
Alas  !   Dr  Pleydell*,  thy  art's  unavailing, 

And  from  thy  prescriptions  no  comforts  can  flow  : 
Nor  shall  you  e'er  know  the  cause  of  my  ailing ; 

Adieu  then,  vain  world,  and  fair  Betsy  Rosoe. 


*  Surgeon  in  the  SOili  regiment. 
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SEQUEL. 

So  here  this  young  soldier  had  fought  for  his  country, 

Bellona  in  battle  his  eourage  did  prove  : 
But  Cupid,  blind  urchin,  he  had  the  effrontry 

To  claim  his  sweet  life  as  a  tribute  to  love. 
O  Betsy,  ye  know  not  the  power  of  your  charms, 

For  now  in  York  Island  his  dust  it  lies  low  ; 
Cold,  cold  is  he  sleeping  in  death's  icy  arms, 

Who  wish'd  to  have  slept  in  thine,  Betsy  Rosoe. 

O  Betsy,  had  ye  known  that  tragical  story, 

A  tear  o'er  his  urn  would  you  dropped  at  least, 
And  wept  o'er  his  dust,  who  so  much  did  adore  ye, 

Requesting  the  turf  to  lie  light  on  his  breast. 
Ye  birds,  as  ye  perch  on  the  brakes  of  green  laurel 

Send  wafted  on  zephyrs  the  accents  of  woe, 
Melodious  and  melting  his  dirge  for  to  carol, 

Who  thus  died  for  love  of  fair  Betsy  Rosoe. 


THE  FORSAKEN  LOVER. 

Air — Nae  Dominies  for  me,  Laddie. 


Waes  me,  I  sigh  nae  mair  to  hie 

On  love's  wing'd  feet  to  thee,  Peggy, 

Another  man  thy  spousal  han' 

Ye've  gie'n,  an'  frown'd  on  me,  Peggy. 

*  The  laurel  grows  a  spontaneous  shrub  in  some  places  of  I 
America  ;  and  near  to  the  place  alluded  to,  there  is  a  rising  | 
height  called  Laurel-Hill,  from  the  abundance  of  laurel  pro-  | 
duced  there. 
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My  joys  to  waes  on  Yarrow  braes, 
Alak  !   are  sadly  chang'd,  Peggy, 

The  go  wans  there  grow  fair  nae  mair, 
Sin  ye're  frae  me  estrang'd,  Peggy. 

Thy  cheek  sae  fair  an'  raven  hair, 

An'  bonny  rowin'  ee,  Peggy, 
They  still  unite  to  gie  delight 

To  ane — but  no  to  me,  Peggy. 

To  soothe  my  wail  hence  hill  an'  dale, 
An'  mony  a  mile  maun  ly,  Peggy, 

Green-wood  an'  shaw  a  shelter  draw, 
An'  shade  'tween  you  and  I,  Peggy. 

I've  envy'd  oft  the  breezes  soft, 

That  fan'd  thy  coal-black  hair,  Peggy, 

Gif  fate  had  me  remov'd  frae  thee, 
But  I'll  do  sae  nae  mair,  Peggy, 

Now  love's  past  joys  my  peace  annoys, 
Worse  than  they  ne'er  had  been,  Peggy, 

Thy  bonny  face,  alas  !   alas  ! 
I  wish  I  ne'er  had  seen,  Peggy. 

Love's  hopeless  dart  now  pains  my  heart, 
The  wound  still  bleeds  right  sair,  Peggy, 

E'en  while  I  sleep,  love  lurking  deep, 
Engraves  thy  image  there,  Peggy. 

My  castles  fair,  that  love  in  air 

Built,  flounder  fiat  now  ly,  Peggy, 

My  schemes  o'  life,  wi'  you,  my  wife, 
&a'  clouds  obscure  my  sky,  Peggy. 
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KELSO  STANDS  BONY  ON  TWEED. 

Air — The  Twins  qfLatona. 


Twas  on  a  gay  morning  o'  sweet  smiling  May, 

Whan  light  trips  the  lamb  ovvre  the  lea, 
I  chanced  to  listen  a  swain's  rural  lay, 

An'  nae  lav 'rock  sang  blither  than  he  ; 
Where  Roxburgh  Castle's  fam'd  auld  ruins  rise, 

He  sang  to  the  thrill  of  his  reed, 
An'  in  rising  raptures  ilk  stanza  he  cries, 

"  O  Kelso  stands  bony  on  Tweed." 

"  Auld  Reekie  stands  sweet  on  the  east  sloping  dale, 

By  the  New  Town  o'erhanging  the  Forth, 
An'  leuchly  lurks  Leith,  where  the  trading  ships  sail, 

Seas  row  by  Dunbar  on  the  North ; 
Auld  ocean  to  Berwick  still  wafts  bissie  trade, 

Past  Hawick  the  Tiviot's  streams  lead, 
An'  Jedburgh  snug  sits  by  the  fair  winding  Jed, 

But  Kelso  stands  bony  on  Tweed. 

"  An'  there,  too,  a  blithe  bony  lassie  abides, 

O  sweet  is  the  blink  o'  her  ee, 
Fair  smiles  ilk  green  landscape  round  where  she  resides, 

O  wad  she  smile  sae  but  on  me  ! 
Ye  pow'rs  that  preside  owre  the  lot  o'  frail  man, 

My  life  wi'  yon  lassie  to  lead, 

O  grant  this  request  as  my  meed  ! 
Gie  me  her  heart,  hand,  an'  a  cot  on  the  lawn, 

Where  Kelso  stands  bony  on  Tweed. 
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Wi'  rapture  I  iisten'd  the  newly  sung  lay, 

Where  peacefu'  Tweed  murmurs"  alang, 

An'  view'd  the  Fleurs'  casements  gleam  bright  to 

the  day, 
The  bony  green  woodlands  amang. 
An'  the  mavis  sang  sweet  frae  the  grove  on  the  brae, 
The  green  leaves  o'erhanging  his  head, 
Charm'd  wi'  the  fair  landscapes  ai-ound  smiling  gay, 
Where  Kelso  stands  bony  on  Tweed. 


COQUET  WATER. 
Air — Bravo  Lads  ofGalla  Water. 


"Whan  winter  winds  forget  to  bla% 
An'  vernal  suns  revive  pale  nature, 

A  shepherd  lad  by  chance  I  saw, 

Feeding  his  flocks  by  Coquet  water. 

Saft  saft  he  sung,  in  melting  lays, 

His  Mary's  charms  an'  matchless  feature, 

While  echoes  answer'd  frae  the  braes, 
That  skirt  the  banks  of  Coquet  water. 

O  were  that  bony  lassie  mine 

Quoth  he,  in  love's  saft  wiles  I'd  daut  her ; 
An'  deem  mysel'  as  happy  syne, 

As  landit  laird  on  Coquet  water. 
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.Let  wealthy  rakes  for  pleasure  roam, 
In  foreign  lands  their  fortune  fritter, 

But  love's  pure  joys  be  mine  at  home, 
Wi'  my  dear  lass  on  Coquet  water. 

Gie  fine  foeks  wealth,  yet  what  care  I, 
Gie  me  her  smiles  whom  I  loo  better, 

Blest  wi'  her  love  an'  life's  calm  joy, 
Tending  my  flocks  by  Coquet  water. 

Flow  fair  an'  clear,  thou  bony  stream, 
For  on  thy  banks  aft  hae  I  met  her  ; 

Fair  may  the  bony  wild  flow'rs  gleam, 
That  busk  the  banks  of  Coquet  water. 


W  INTER. 


Now  autumn's  awa,  an'  cauld  winter's  begun, 
An'  dim  scouls  the  low'ring  short  day, 

Nae  mair  tbelightlav'rockblythewelcomes  the  morn, 
Nor  the  mavis  mild  gloamin  sae  grey. 

The  wild  scatter'd  flow'rs  hae  forsaken  the  lea, 

The  gowan  droops  dowie  alane, 
She  mourns  the  cauld  blast,  wi'  the  tear  in  her  ee, 

A'  her  fair  nodding  sisters  are  gane. 

Nae  wild  warbling  sangster  woos  his  little  love 

On  the  green  leafy  brake  or  the  tree  ; 
Nae  music,  but  winds  howling  bleak  thro'  the  grove  ? 

An'  nature's  face  dowie  to  see. 
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Nae  mair  the  fond  lover  now  seeks  the  green  shaw, 
Whan  simmers  mild  gloamins  appear, 

To  meet  the  dear  lassie  he  likes  best  ava, 
Whan  she  smiles  wi'  the  smiles  o'  the  year. 

Wrherethickspreadinghazlestheirhauntswonttohides 
An'  birks  wi'  their  boughs  spreading  green; 

Nae  mair  the  gay  primrose  nods  fair  by  their  side, 
Nor  the  grass  new  laid  tells  where  they've  been. 

Nowcauld  blaws  the  wind,  an' the  north's  angry  form 
Spreads  dark  owre  the  welkin  around  ; 

The  bizzie  craws  tell  o'  the  fierce  coming  storm, 
Where  thousands  feed,  black'ning  the  ground.     - 

The  plowman,  muff'd  up  in  his  hodden  grey  coat, 

Turns  up  the  fresh  soil  on  the  dale  ; 
The  poor  hapless  hate  hirples  lame  frae  the  shot, 

An'  the  dogs  owre  her  three  legs  prevail. 

Slee  lowrie  too,  p])~s  a'  his  cunning  an'  skill, 

To  fiee  frae  his  faes  an'  the  chace, 
The  huntsman's  loud  halloo  is  heard  frae  the  hill, 

A'  his  doublings  an'  windings  to  trace. 

The  poor  fur-clad  Laplander,  'neath  his  bleak  skies, 

Dwells  deep  in  his  cave  in  the  brae, 
To  jink  the  lang  night  an'  wild  winter  he  tries,. 

Till  March  gie  him  back  his  lang  day. 

Now  welcome  my  cottage,  an'  hearth  bleezing  bright, 
Whan  heatless  an'  lcugh  creeps  the  sun, 

An*  the  social  tell'd  tale  to  beguile  the  lang  night, 
Whan  the  short  davs  out-labours  are  done.  - 
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ADIEU  TO  THE  BANKS  OF  TWEED, 
Air — The  Bony  House  of  Airly. 


Fu'  aft,  alang  Tweed's  verdant  side, 

I've  wander' d  wi'  my  dearie, 
Now  far  frae  her  I'm  forc'd  to  bide9 

An'  O  but  I'll  be  wearie  ! 

CHORUS. 

Adieu,  adieu,  to  bony  Tweed, 

Where  the  wild  flow'rs  bloom  sae  fairly, 
Ilk  green  tap'd  hill,  an'  level  mead, 

An'  the  lassie  I  loe  dearly. 

But,  tho'  I'm  distant  mony  a  mile, 

My  love  shall  never  vary, 
But  rest  wi'  you,  wi'  heart  sae  leal, 

Tho'  here  I  mauna  tarry. 

Adieu,  &c. 

On  Tweed's  fair  banks,  ye  bony  flow'rs, 
That  mild  e'ens  dew  draps  cany, 

Ye've  seen  the  dear  delightfu'  hours 
Flee  swift  o'er  me  an'  Mary. 
Adieu,  &c. 
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Now  time  maun  flee  on  lazy  wing 
Owre  me,  whan  distant  yonder, 

But  ye$,  to  sooth  my  waes,  I'll  sing 
Her  charms,  tho'  far  asunder. 
Adieu,  &c. 

An'  I'm  assur'd — O  pleasin  thought ! 

That  aft  on  me  she'll  ponder, 
Wi*  constant  truth  her  bosom  fraught, 
.    I  ken  it  winna  wander. 

Adieu,  &c. 

Then  hope  here  soothes  the  parting  pang, 
An'  bids  us  cease  frae  mourning  ; 

Wi*  less  reluctance  then  I  gang, 
In  hopes  6'  soon  returning. 

Ance  mair  adieu  to  bony  Tweed, 

Where  th*  wild  flow'rs  bloom  eae  fairly, 

Ilk  green  tapM  hill  an*  level  mead. 
An'  the  lassie  I  loe  dearlv. 
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MY  DEAR  LADDIE  LIVES  ON  GALLA. 
Air— Roy's  Wife. 

The  lads  on  Tweed  are  weel  eneugh, 
But  O  there's  few  like  my  dear  fallow, 

Wha  snugly  dwalls  i'  yonder  cleugh, 
Amang  the  bony  braes  o'  Galla. 

CHORUS. 

Dear  is  he  wha  lives  on  Galla, 
Fair  is  he  wha  lives  on  Galla  ; 

Weel's  me  on  yon  bony  stream, 
For  my  dear  laddie  lives  on  Galla. 

O  sweet's  the  rose  upo'  the  brier, 
The  violet  blue,  an'  primrose  yallow, 

But  sweeter  far  my  Sandy  dear, 
Yon  bony  lad,  wha  lives  on  Galla. 
Dear  is  he,  &e. 

Afore  the  priest,  or  it  be  lang, 

Our  mutual  vows  we  twa  shall  swallow  ; 
Then  yock'd  for  life  wi'  him  I'll  gang, 

The  bony  lad  that  lives  on  Galla. 
Dear  is  he,  &c. 

Content  wi'  him  the  warld  to  range, 
I'll  kilt  my  coats  an'  gladly  follow  ; 

Or,  should  he  ne'er  his  dwelling  change, 
I'll  live  content  wi'  him  on  Galla. 
Dear  is  he,  &c. 


^__ 
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THE  YOUNG  MAID'S  WTSH  FOR  PEACE. 
Air — Farfrae  Hame,  &c. 


Fain  wad  I,  fain  wad  I  hae  the  bloody  wars  to  cease, 
An'  the  nations  restor'd  again  to  unity  an'  peace  ; 
Then  mony  a  bony  laddie,  that's  now  far  owre  the  sea, 
Wad  return  to  his  lassie,  an'  his  ain  country. 

My  lad  waG  cail'd  awa  for  to  cross  the  stormy  main, 
An1  to  face  the  battle's  bray  in  the  cause  of  injur'd 

Spain, 
But  in  my  love's  departure  hard  fate  has  injur'd  me, 
That  has  reft  him  frae  my  arms,  and  his  ain  country. 

When  he  bade  me  adieu,  O  my  heart  was  like  to  break, 
An'  the  parting  tear   dropp'd   down  for  my   dear 

laddie's  sake  ; 
Kind  heavens  protect  my  Willie,  wherever  he  be, 
An'  restore  him  to  my  arms,  an'  his  ain  country. 

Yes,  may  the  fates  defend  him  upon  that  hostile  shore, 
Amid  the  rage  of  battle,  where  thund'ring  cannons 

roar  ; 
In  the  sad  hour  of  danger,  where  deadly  bullets  flee, 
Far  frae  the  peacefu'  plains  of  his  ain  country. 

Wae's  me,  that  vice  had  proven  the  source  of  blood 

an'  war, 
An'  sawn  amang  the  nations  the  seeds  of  feud  an'  jar: 
But  it  was  cruel  Cain,  an'  his  grim  posterity, 
First  began  the  bloody  wark  in  their  ain  country. 
E  4, 
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An'  oh !  what  widows  weep ,  an'  helpless  orphan  s  ery, 
On  a  far  foreign  shore  now,  the  dear  dear  ashes  ly, 
Whose  life-blood  stain'd  the  gowans  of  some  far  fo- 
reign lea, 
Far  frae  their  kith  an'  kin,  an'  their  ain  country. 

Hail  the  day,  speed  the  day  then,  when  a'  the  wars 

are  done, 
An'  may  ilk  British  laddie  return  wi'  laurels  won  ; 
On  my  dear  Willie's  brows  may  they  flourish  bonily, 
An'  be  wi'  the  myrtle  twin'd  in  his  ain  country. 

But -I  hope  the  time  is  near,  when  sweet  peace  her 
olive  wand  [land, 

To  lay  the  fiend  of  war  shall  soon  stretch  o'er  every 

When  swords  turn'd  into  plow-shares  and  pruning- 
hooks  shall  be, 

An'  the  nations  a'  live  happy  in  their  ain  country. 


THE  AULD  MAN  IN  LOVE. 


G  ood  e'en  to  you,  Tibby,  I'm  now  come  to  woo 

Wi'  a  heart  louping  cantie  an'  light ; 
This  towmond  an'  mair,  lass,  I've  dearly  lov'd  you, 

An'  I'm  come  for  to  tell  ye  this  night  : 
I'm  but  middle  ag'd,  I  want  ten  o'  four  score, 

An*  I've  been  but  twice  wed  in  my  life, 
Fause  liein  louns  tell  me  my  locks  are  grown  hoar, 
But,  fegs  I'm  resolv'd  on  a  wife,  dear  lassie, 

Yes,  fegs  I'm  resolv'd  on  a  wife. 
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That  bony  sweet  mouie  come  now  let  me  try, 

I'll  hae  a  round  hunder  an*  mae, 
A  house,  a  kail-yard,  an'  braid  maillin  forby, 

Fa'  brawly  ye  ken  now  I  hae  ; 
New  blood  too  I  find  has  crap  in  to  my  veins, 

There  youth's  still  exerting  its  rage, 
An',  like  as  the  eagle  his  new  vigour  gains, 
I  now  hae  renewed  my  age,  dear  lassie, 

I  now  hae  renewed  my  age. 

Yon  raw  beardless  laddie,  wha  loe's  ye  sae  weel, 

He  can  loe  ye  nae  better  than  me, 
An'  afore  his  nose  scarce  has  a  saxpence  poor  chiel, 

To  take  him  what  fool  ye  wad  be  ! 
Hout  U — dinna  say  sae  that  I  cough  an'  I  spit 

A'  thJ  night,  an'  I  tumble  an'  graen, 
For  the  reason  is  plain,  gif  the  truth  ye  wad  hit, 
I'm  weari'd  wi'  lyin  my  lane,  dear  lassie, 

I'm  weari'd  wi1  lyin  my  lane. 

Lang  or  Maggy  di'd,  lass,  I  dearly  loe'd  you, 

An'  was  amaist  kill'd  wi'  your  charms, 
Now  fair  blaws  the  gowan  owre  Maggy's  cauld  pow, 

An"'  I  lang  to  hae  you  in  my  arms. 
Now  what  says't  thou,  lassie  ? — between  you  an*  I 

To  you  a  good  husband  I'll  prove, 
Come  let's  hae  your  loof  on'tj  an'  dinna  be  shy, 
For  my  bosom's  juste  lowan  wi'  love,  dear  lassie, 

My  bosom's  juste  lowan  wi'  love,  &c. 
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ANSWER'  TO  THE  SONG  OF  TA-M  GLEN. 


Wiel,  counsel  dear  titty,  I'll  gie  you, 

But  ye  winna  take  it,  I  ken, 
Unless  I  wad  take  a  side  wi'  you, 

An'  blaw  in  the  praise  oVTam  Glen. 

But  a  mair  silly  fop  of  a  fallow, 

I'm  sure  ye''ll  scarce  find  aman/g  ten, 

A  birkie  mair  brainless  an3  shallow 

Scarce  treads  on  the  sade  than  Tarn  Glen. 

But  love  is  mair  blind  than  a  howlet, 

Whan  suns  their  bright  dazzling  beams  len% 

The  laird  o'  Drimelier  ye  scoul  at, 
I'm  sure  he's  a  king  to  Tarn  Glen. 

Gif  ye'll  no  heed  me  nor  our  mither, 
E'en  do  as  your  ain  diel  bids  then, 

But  whan  ye  are  buckl'd  thegither, 
Ye  crack  a  deaf  nit  o'  Tarn  Glen, 

In  spite  o?  our  dad,  too,  ye'll  hae  im, 
Sae  wiel  fate's  deep  counsels  ye  ken, 

That  plackless  an'  bare  ye'll  gae  wi'  im, 
That  puft  up  poor  havrel,  Tarn  Glen. 

£Wow,  lass,  but  yestreen  ye  was  lucky, 

At  drawing  the  valentine,  when 
The  fient  ane  else  was  in  the  pockie 

But  joost  yon  stark  gonyel,  Tarn  Glen. 
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Your  drouket  sark  sleeve  whan  a  watchin, 
How  sliely  auld  clooty  cam  ben, 

Wiel  ken'd  he  your  humour  to  match  in, 
The  vera  grey  breeks  o*  Tarn  Glen. 

Now  counsel  I've  gien  you,  dear  titty, 
An*  e'en  keep  your  bony  black  hen, 

But  gif  ye  take  him  'tis  a  pity, 

That  hair-brain'd  daft  havrel,  Tarn  Glen. 


BANKS  OF  THE  TILL. 
Air — Banks  of  the  Bee. 


Dark  winter  was  raging,  tfee  winds  loudly  roaring, 
And  deep  lay  the  snow  on  Cheviot's  high  hill, 

While  Jamie  in  sadness,  his  Susan  deploring, 

Stray'd  mournful  along  the  bhakbanks  o'  the  Till. 

Tho*  tempests  howl  wild  thro'  the  caves  of  the  river, 
Tho'  light'nings  should  flash  and  thunders  cease 
never, 

Yet  here  shall  1  mourn  an  unfortunate  lover, 
For  Susan  has  fled  from  the  banks  of  the  Till. 

Howoft  have  we  met  in  these  groves  at  the  gloaming, 
When  ev'ning  was  calm,  and  the  breezes  were  still, 

While  sprightly  around  usour  lambkins  were  roaming, 
I  courted  my  Sue  on  the  banks  of  the  Till. 
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Now  she's  gone  from  these  groves,  and  left  me  here 
mourning, 

With  love  and  with  anguish  my  bosom  still  burning; 
In  vain  I  expect  my  Susan  returning   - 

To  her  sad  lover,  wand 'ring  the  banks  of  the  Till. 

Spring  shall  return,  and,  with  its  sweet  blossom, 
Crown  the  flow'rs  and  shrubs  on  the  verge  of  each 
rill, 

The  linnet  shall  take  its  lov'd  mate  to  its  bosom, 
And  joy  shall  revive  on  the  banks  of  the  Till.  : 

The  spring  shall  return,  and  its  soft  falling  showers, 
Refresh  the  white  vale,  and  restore  its  lost  flowers, 

The  blackbird  again  shall  resound  in  the  bowers, 
While  I  mourn  my  lost  Sue  on  the  banks  of  the 
Till. 
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THE  COTTER'S  MOSS-DAY. 


Frae  the  big  stack  weel  winnow'd  on  the  hill, 
Wi'  divots  theekit  frae  the  weet  an'  drift, 
Sods,  peats,  and  heth'ry  turfs  the  chimley  fill. 
An'  gar  their  thick'ning  smeek  salute  the  lift. 

Ferguson. 


O  Tiviotdale,  upon  the  banks  of  Tweed 

Sweet  smile  thy  landscapes  in  the  vernal  day  ; 

Than  thine,  nae  fairer  flow'rs  the  greenswaird  dead, 
Nor  lawns  mair  thankfu'  drink  the  dews  of  May, 
Nor  sweeter  warbler  on  the  budding  spray 

Gies  his  blythe  carols  to  the  rosy  morn, 
Nor  la&  mair  rosy  lilts  her  rural  lay 

Owre  milking  pail,  beneath  the  flow'ring  thorn, 

Than  thine,  when  dews  sit  pearly  on  the  rising  corn. 

But  nature's  bounties  on  thy  surface  smile  ; 

Thy  hills  an'  dales,  alas !   nae  coals  supply, 
Nae  coalman  here  at's  subterraneous  moil, 

Deep  frae  the  day  his  labour  lists  to  ply ; 

Yet  here,  'tis  said,  in  earth's  dark  bowels  ly 
Rich  stratums  lurking  o'  the  jetty  prize  ; 

Nor  must  be  dug  to  meet  the  day's  bright  eye, 
To  sooth  the  rigour  of  our  wint'ry  skies, 
But  dark  deep  seal'd  in  night  the  latent  treasure  lies, 
£  V 
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But  thanks — the  sleeping  oozy  Niads  lurk 

'Mang  Scotia's  bogs,  snug  in  their  azure  weeds, 
An'  ply,  in  silence,  th^ir  moss-making  wark, 

E'en  while  they  slumber  'mang  the  rustling  reeds ; 

An'  year  by  year. as  vegetation  feeds 
The  land-bound  sisters,  their  lang  labours  rise 

Till  they  in  grassy  locks  lift  up  their  heads, 
An'  solid  moss  glad  Scotia's  langing  eyes, 
Whilkaften  serves,  Iween,  tosoothher  wint'ry  sighs. 

Success  to  thee,  thou  man*  of  wond'rous  ken, 
Moss-haunting  spunkies  tremble  at  thy  lore  ; 

The  seege  crown'd  sisters  frae  their  wat'ry  den 
Thou  skills  to  draw,  an'  points  the  mining  bore 
Dug  frae  its  wat'ry  bed  in  shelly  glore, 

Where  erst  conceal'd  for  ages  hid  it  lay  ; 

Hence  culture  boasts  the  soils  nutritious  store, 

The  whitening  heaps  gleam  to  the  orb  of  day, 

Whilkmaksfair  Ceres  smile  in  autumn  blyt^ean'gay. 

Thee  Meldrum-j-  too,  my  muse  shall  not  forget, 
Lang  may  the  merits  of  thy  hard  hand  last, 

Even  solid  rock,  when  to  thy  match  thou'st  set, 
Yields  to  the  fury  of  the  nitrous  blast, 
To  Kipp'law  moss  thy  part  well  play'd  thou  hast; 

*  Mr  Alexander  Kingloi :.,  factor  to  John  Scton  Karr,  Esq. 
of  Kippilaw,  who  first  projected  the  draining  of  the  rnarle 
moss  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  a  work  of  great  labour,  the  drift 
being  carried  300  yards  through  a  solid  whin-stone  rock,  50 
feet  below  the  surface. 

f  Meldriun — The  person  who  superintended  the  work. 
Hfe  has  since  drained  the  long  moss  lying  betwixt  Selkirk  and 
'jBawden. 
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The  lazy  Niads  thence  are  forc'd  to  fly- 
To  form  thefcdeep  couch'd  drift  thro'  rocks  thou'st 
prest, 
Two  mosses  now  smile  by  thy  prowess  dry, 
An'  lang  lang  may'st  thou  still  thy  mining  labours 
ply  ! 

Now  merry  May  looks  laughing  owre  the  glade, 
Andfeather'd  minstrels 'mang  the  green  leaves  sing, 

And  the  blytbe  lamb  trips  merry  owre  the  mead, 
Amang  the  blooming  progeny  of  spring  : 
But  time  assiduous,  ever  on  the  wing, 

To  man,  illum'd  by  reason's  guiding  star, 
Crys  out,  a  few  revolving  moons  shall  bring 

Wild  winter,  raging  in  his  icy  car 

In  howling  storms  sae  bleak,  waging  the  northern  war. 

Swains,  maids,  an*  matrons  for  the  moss  prepare, 
Some  bear  provisions  for  the  advancing  day, 

Some  armM  wi*  spades  to  wage  the  rural  war, 
Some  mossing  barrows  on  their  shoulders  lay, 
Accouter'd  thus  and-arm'd  they  march  away  ; 

While  owre  their  heads  the  merry  lav'rock  sings, 
An'  lapwing  nestling  on  the  hethery  lay, 

Pipes  her  shrill  cant,  an'  flaps  .her  wanton  wings  ; 

Thus  nature's  rural  music  to  the  moss  them  brings. 

An'  now,  to  trench  the  jetty  mud  domains 
The  younkers  strip,  an'  tirl  the  sades  away, 

Wi'  hard  exertion  ilka  sinew  strains 

To  lade  the  barrows,  as  to  wark  they  gae, 
By  the  moss  banks  the  gowans  laughing  gay, 
E  8 
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Beneath  their  sable  warks  untimely  die, 

Nae  mair  they  gie  their  beauties  to  the  day, 
While  simmer  smiles  seal'd  from  the  day's  bright 

eye, 
But  'neath  the  blackening  peats  in  languid  torpor 

lie. 

And  here,  wi'  frugal  glee,  they  ply  their  toils, 

The  lasses  barefoot  'mang  the  moss  hags*  rin, 
An'  mony  a  merry  joke  the  day  beguiles, 

For  women's  tongues  gae  glibe  in  merry  pin. 

The  nestling  wild  ducks  hear  the  clam'rous  din, 
An'  in  astonishment  pop  up  their  heads 

Till  they  in  terrors  fell  to  doubt  begin, 
Syne  squat'ring  rise  frae  'mang  the  rustling  reeds, 
Nor  dare  to  stay,  altho'  paternal  pity  pleads. 

Wi'  hamely  cottage  fare  regal'd  to  be 

At  nocket  timef ,  an'  whan  'tis  afternoon, 

By  the  moss-banks  upo'  the  velvet  lea 

Their  table  spread,  ilk  circle  sits  th$m  down, 
The  cottage  tenant  lifts  his  bonnet  soon 

An'  asks  a  blessing  frae  the  listening  skies, 
Begging  that  He  wha  gies  us  ijk  good  boon 

May  to  himsel  cause  gratefu'  incense  rise, 

An'  on  poor  mortals  still  to  turn  his  pitying  eyes. 


*  Moss  hags. — Unbroken  Moss. 
|  Nocket— A  meal  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
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Now  lads  an'  lasses  to  their  sports  again, 

An'  owre  Megg's  head  a  lap  o's  maud  Jock  flingr, 
Sair  her  tongue  scaulds  him,  but  her  heart's  fu'  fail., 

As  to  her  gaub  unseen  warm  kisses  clings  ; 

But  resting  hours  flee  by  on  souple  wings, 
Up  they  maun  get  swith  to  resume  their  toil, 

Frae  'neath  Jock's  maud,  wi?  touzzled  hair  Meg 
springs. 
An'  dunts  himwi'  herloof  in  jocund  stile,      £  while. 
Weei  pleas'd  at  him  I  ween,  altho'  she  scaulds  the 

Now  furious  to  wark  ilk  caster  gaes, 

The  moss  hags  shake  as  if  they  shook  wi'  fear, 
AfF  the  rich  breast  the  peats  ilk  nimbly  lays, 

As  t'ward  the  banks  the  trotting  barrows  bear ; 

Bleak  winter  pressing  autumn  on  the  rear, 
The  cotter  dreads,  he  kens  his  purse  is  light, 

An'  now's  the  time  the  cottage  hearth  to  cheer 
Against  wild  winter  and  the  lengthening  night, 
For  winter's  wants,  he  kens,  make  mony  a  woefu' 
wight. 

But  sklenting  down  the  lift  leugh  keeks  the  sun, 
An'  list'ning  lugs  catch  labour's  loosing  bell, 

The  weary  mossers  deem  their  day's  work  done, 
Glad  at  the  summons  o'  the  distant  knell, 
Ilk  party  garrulous  their  feats  can  tell, 

As  washing  aff  frae's  hands  an'  feet  the  mud  y 
Upo'  their  tongues  the  rising  topics  swell, 

An'  sometimes  mix'd  too  wi'  a  lusty  whid 

About  what  flaws  o*  peats  they've  casten,  and  sat 
gude. 

E  9 
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Now  owre  the  leas  they  hie  their  hameward  way, 

Blythe  that  they  hae  sae  great  a  day's  work  done, 
Ilk  cotter  glad  that  sic  important  day 

Has  been  sae  favour'd  by  the  beaming  sun  ; 

An'  may  the  season  smile  their  warks  to  won, 
Till  groans  the  team  beneatli  its  hameward  lade, 

Till  by  the  margin  o'  the  moss  there's  none  j 
Ere  the  sweet  primrose  on  the  sick'ning  glade 
'Neath  the  last  parting  sultry  smiles  o'  July  fade. 

An'  round  the  cottage  hearth  let  comforts  smile, 
An'  calm  content  uncloud  the  rustic's  brow, 

An'  competence  reward  his  frugal  toil 

In  virtue's  path,  while  life  he  warstles  thro'  : 
An1  whan  'neath  frail  auld  age  he's  forc'd  to  bow, 

As  owre  his  aiken  staff  lie  twafald  lies 

May  life's  best  blessings  on  his  gray  head  row 

While  bairns's  bairns  he  sees  to  mosser's  rise, 

Till  soars  his  better  part  to  dwall  aboon  the  skies. 
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VERSES 

D3RESSED  TO  A  FRIEND,  ON  HIS  SENDING  THE  AUTHOR  A 
PRESENT  OF  TOOK'S  PANTHEON. 


Fair  fa'  ye  John,  ye  hae  been  kin', 
Sae  weel  ye  ken  what  I  incline, 
To  rustic  poet  sic  propine 

Weel  suits  Parnassus, 
In  whilk  I've  got  the  muses  nine, 

Thae  dainty  lassies. 
Leize  me  on  paper,  pen,  an'  ink, 
By  whilk  we  can,  in  prose  or  clink, 
Gie  local  distance  still  the  jink 

An'  boast  a  crack, 
Improving  Friendship's  social  link 

In  white  an'  black. 
Your  friendly  letter  too,  I've  got, 
An'  has't  by  this  time  maist  by  rot, 
As  owre  the  gods  in  rhyming  trot 

Ye  pass  the  jest, 
Fu'  blythe  an'  cantie  fegs  I'm  o't, 

As  o'  a  feast. 
Wow,  man,  sic  strange  licentious  times, 
Whan  god's  themsePs  could  act  sic  crimes^ 
As  leave  their  fair  celestial  climes 

To  stain  the  earth, 
Corrupting  mony  virtuous  dames, 

In  carnal  mirth. 
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What  sordid,  low,  impure  concerns 
Were  hatched  then  in  immortal  hairns, 
Whan  sic  as  dwalt  aboon  the  starnes 

Wi'  warmest  ken, 
Practis'd  the  airts  o'  sinfu'  bairns 

'Mang  sons  o'  men. . 

Sic  pranks  o*  Jove,  ye  ken,  we  scan, 
Whan  to  effect  his  am'rous  plan 
He  lightit  down,  in  shape  o*  swan, 

Wi'  sic  a  squatter, 
Caressing  nakit  Leda  than 

Amang  the  water. 

Wow,  sic  a  birkie  he  has  been, 

E'en  warse  than  earth-born  rake  I  ween, 

That,  when  impelPd  by  passion  keen, 

His  plan  pursues, 
To  quench  his  coal  'mang  the  unclean 

Of  midnight  stews. 
For  Jove,  we  see,  in  ither  style, 
Frail  innocence  did  aft  beguile, 
An'  by  immortal  trick  an'  wile 

The  thund'rers  arm 
Did  aft  times  female  virtue  foil} 

Wi'  scaithirig  harm. 

Whan  Dieties  were  deem'd  sae  rude, 
We  eith  may  guess  what  latitude 
Wad  be  assum'd  by  flesh  an'  blude 

In  wicked  ends, 
Whan  we're  nae  better  than  we  sude 

Wha  better  kens. 
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Thus  lear't  in  corrupt  nature's  college, 
Wad  practice  coincide  wi'  knowledge, 
How  destitute  of  pure  theologe 

In  crimes  they  fell, 
Yea,  twin'd  as  ever  trees  o'  foliage 

In  winter  snell. 
But  fareweel,  John,  an'  mony  thanks 
For  Deities  of  difF'rent  ranks  ; 
May  fate  on  life's  fair  flow'ry  banks 

Solace  you  lang, 
I'm  yours,  while  I  dow  step  on  shanks, 

Or  souf  a  sang, 

Andrew  Scott, 
February  10  th,  1&06. 


VERSES  ON  HAVING  VISITED  EDNAM, 

ADDRESSED 

TO  A  TOUNG  LALT  RESIDING  THERE, 


Where  Eden  rolls  in  limpid  pride 
Her  azure  rippling  wave, 

Hail,  my  fair  friend  by  Eden's  side, 
Here  I  thy  patience  crave, 

To  these  few  lines  that  here  ensues, 

The  labours  of  a  rustic  muse. 
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To  think  in  you  a  friend  I  found, 
Nor  seem'd  in  Ednam  lorne, 

On  that  dear  classic  spot  of  ground 
Where  our  great  bard  was  borne  ; 

When  recollection  this  repeats, 

With  grateful  glow  my  bosom  beats 

For  him,  who  sung  the  vary'd  year, 
In  strains  sae  charming  sweet ; 

Those  greenswaird  banks  how  I  revere, 
Where  there  his  infant  feet 

First  skill'd  to  walk  frae  nurse's  nee, 

To  pou  the  gowans  on  the  lea. 

For,  by  the  Eden's  banks  to  stray 

Amang  her  shadding  trees, 
Some  gentle  spirit  seems  to  say 

An*  whispers  in  the  breeze  : 
"  The  bard  the  vary'd  year  who  sung 
"Twas  here  his  virgin  harp  was  strung." 

There,  in  the  widow's*  humble  bour, 
Snug,  simple,  neat,  and  clean, 

To  celebrate  his  natal  hour 
While  gentle  thanes  conveen, 

May  some  sweet  bard  yet  con  the  lay 

Sacred  to  Thomson's  natal  day. 


*  Mrs  Pinks,  an  old  widow  woman  who  keeps  the  public 
house  where  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  immortal 
Author  of  the  Seasons  is  held. 
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Ye,  sirs,  to  whom  bis  lays  are  dear, 

To  you  sweet  Scotia  crys, 
For  my  sweet  poet  o'  the  year, 

O  let  the  pile  arise*  ! 
The  spot  see  mark'd  by  nature's  skill 
To  gleam  right  fair  on  Ednam  hill. 
Now,  nymph  by  Eden,  fare  the  weel, 

My  service  to  thy  sire, 
The  bard  wha  tunes  his  rhymin  skill 

Would  here  for  baith  enquire  ; 
An'  hopes  to  come,  if  fate  permit, 
An'  see  you  a'  at  Ednam  yet. 


THE  DEATH 

AND  DYING  WORDS  OF  SHARPER.. 


'Twas  in  the  pleasant  time  o'  spring, 

Whan  simmer  verges  near, 
Whan  birds  of  varied  hue  an'  wing, 

The  fields  an'  groves  do  cheer, 

A  stout  young  nag  as  need  to  be, 

Mishap  did  on  him  fa', 
Ke  took  the  bats,  an'  like  to  die, 

That  hurt  our  feelings  a'. 

*  0  lei  the  pile  arise. — Alluding  to  the  subscription  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
Bard  near  the  spot  that  gave  him  birth. 
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The  poor  dumb  beast  did  prance  an'  jump, 

Sometimes  he  shiv'ring  stood, 
Sometimes  lay  down,  wi*  hasty  thump, 

Wi'  pain  in  frantic  mood. 

Wi'  Inn'  an*  fore,  sair  did  he  spraul, 

As  on  the  yird  he  lay, 
Dash'd  head  or  feet  'gainst  wa',  or  haul 

Whate'er  was  in  his  way. 

Tho'  medic  skill  for  him  was  had, 

Yet  naething  could  avail, 
Alake,  he  still  continu'd  bad 

Till  death  did  him  assail. 

His  dying  looks  importance  spak, 
E'en  language  labour'd  there, 

Like  wind  in  subterraneous  track, 
To  hail  its  parent  air. 

A  bard  was  there  wi'  nacks  a  fouth, 

Wi'  magic  o'  his  pen, 
Wha  gart  poor  Sharper  ope  his  mouth 

In  words  o'  human  ken. 

His  liquid  jetty  glamor  spread, 

Sic  wonder  as  we  saw, 
Poor  Sharper  rais'd  his  dying  head, 

An'  thus  address'd  us  a': 

Alas,  quo'  he,  my  race  is  run, 

I  doubt  I'll  ne'er  do  mair, 
O'  toiling  days  aneath  the  sun, 

1  e'en  hae  had  my  share. 
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Nae  mair  frae  autumn's  bony  stooks 

I'll  rive  a  sheaf  or  hood, 
For  death,  now  printed  in  my  looks, 

Will  soon  congeal  my  blude. 

Oft,  oft  I've  swat  my  hardy  banes, 

Wi'  victual  for  Dalkeith, 
An'  brawly  did  I  bend  the  chains, 

Wi'  bitts  atween  my  teeth. 

Nor  did  I  prance,  an'  take  the  prate 

Up  braes  whan  in  a  pinch, 
Nor  on  my  haughs  the  stretcher  sat, 

Gif  I  cou'd  gain'd  an  inch. 

But  now,  alake,  the  plow  or  cart 
Maun  baith  stand  still  for  me, 

But  while  I  cou'd  I  play'd  my  part, 
The  mair  content  I  die. 

Nae  mair  for  me  the  nodding  flow'rs 
The  dewy  svvaird  can  cheer, 

Nae  mair  for  me  sweet  simmer  show'rs 
Shall  foster  aits  or  beer. 

Adieu,  sweet  parks  where  lav' rocks  sing, 

Adieu,  adieu  for  ay, 
Nae  mair  for  me  thy  grass  .shall  spring 

For  pasture,  or  for  hay. 

Soft,  soft  ye  bed,  my  dying  head, 

Wi'  kindly  locks  o'  strae, 
My  case  e'en  maks  your  feelin's  bleed, 

I  see  your  hearts  are  wae. 
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But  yet  I  ken  my  master  dear 

Will  miss  me  warst  ava, 
The  turnip  land  it's  a'  to  steer, 

An'  monie  he's  to  saw. 

Aye,  aye,  my  death  will  him  mair  grieve 

Than  nearest  o'  my  kin, 
Yet  naething  else  ha'e  I  to  leave 

To  him  but  just  my  skin. 

For  to  my  shoon  he  has  nae  claim, 

Nor  can  I  them  bequeath, 
For  R 1  W -t  the  smith,  gets  them, 

They're  his,  sure  at  my  death. 

My  last  words  to  my  master  bear, 

When  social  in  the  spence, 
That  Sharper  was  but  warl's  gear 

He'll  say,  when  I'm  ta'en  hencev 

But  tell  him  no  to  let  my  dust 

Ly  bare  ayont  the  dykes, 
The  gormondizing  gabs  to  gust 

O'  nasty  tearing  tykes. 

For,  if  the  plow  pass  o'er  my  banes, 

Safe  yirdit  unforlorn, 
Then  yearly  I'll  reward  his  pains 

Wi1  either  grass  or  corn. 

O  !   now  adieu,  my  sweat  an7  toil, 

My  rackit  spauls  an'  shanks 
Adieu,  harsh  whips  o'  ruthless  oil, 

I  owe  you  little  thanks. 
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Now  welcome  death,  since  it  be  sae, 
Said  he,  I'll  rest  wi'  you  ; 

Then  shivering,  he  gae  fetches  twae, 
An'  bade  the  world  adieu. 


EPITAPH. 
Beneath  the  yird,  interr'd  here,  lies 

Brave  Sharper's  banes  forgot  ; 
See  corn  or  grass,  luxuriant  rise, 

An'  yearly  mark  the  spot. 

Poor  Sharper  anes  weel  served  man, 
Whan  earth  he  toil'd  aboon, 

But  now  aneath  J  does  what  he  can, 
An*  rests,  an'  wears  nae  shoon. 


VERSES 

ON  ADAM  AND  EVe's  EXPULSION  PROM  PARADISE, 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wip'd  them  soon, 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  providence  their  guide ; 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps,  and  slow, 
Thro'  Eden  took  their  solitary  way.  Milton". 

Whan  fair  Eve  the  apple  prievin, 
Dool  brought  on  the  human  race, 

Sair  she  grat  an'  inly  grievin, 
Tears  bedew'd  her  bony  face. 
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Out  the  lovely  pair  were  packit, 
Greetin,  nae  doubt,  a'  the  gate, 

Eden's  yates  were  on  them  lockit, 
Now  the  open  field's  their  fate. 

Ruefu'  looks  behind  them  casting, 
To  that  peacefu',  pleasant  yaird, 

Where  the  cream  o1  bless  still  tasting, 
Erst  had  claim'd  their  fond  regard. 

Lang,  poor  things,  the  twasome  dander'd, 
Douf  an*  dowie  owre  the  sade  ; 

Till,  grown  weary  as  they  wander'd, 
Sought  some  trees  embouring  shade. 

"  See,"  quo'  Eve,  "  yon  bony  bramble, 

By  the  gently  sloping  hill, 
Its  braid  leaves  in  zephyrs  tremble, 

By  the  peacefu'  purling  rill." 

Here  they  hi'd,  but  Eve,  poor  hizzie, 

Her  fair  cheek  was  steep'd  wi'  tears, 
Owre  her  mind  sat  brooding  bissie, 
,    Keen  remorse,  an'  bodding  fears. 

Infant  nature's  flow'ry  kirtle 
Flang  its  richest  odours  round, 

As  the  spreading  scented  myrtle 
Them  wi'  living  garlands  crown'd. 

Nature  round  in  shining  glory, 

Nodding  fair,  tho'  blooming  wild, 
Dipp'd  in  tints  that  sweetly  vary, 
Round  the  joyless  couple  smil'd. 
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Stung  wi'  love,  an'  stung  wi'  sorrow, 

Adie  view'd  his  lassie  dear, 
Threw  his  arms  round  his  fair  marrow, 

Kissing  aff  the  sad  saut  tear. 

"  Cease  thy  wail,  my  bonny  creature, 
Else,"  he  crys,  "  'twill  break  my  heart  5 

Sweetest  master-piece  o*  nature, 
Why  indulge  thus  sorrow's  smart  ? 

"  Still  we're  hale,  an'  weel,  an'  living, 
In  some  shape  yet  mercy  comes  ; 

Now  we  ken  that  Heaven's  forgiving, 
An'  wards  aff  our  bitter  dooms. 

"  Yet  the  serpent's  vict'ry  owre  us, 
'Gainst  himsel'  shall  deadly  turn, 

Some  great  good  I  ken  before  us, 
Bids  us  cease  to  grieve  an'  mourn." 

Her  to  dight  her  cheek  sae  rosy, 
Nae  loom  labours  vouch  their  meed, 

But  her  lord  pou'd  up  a  possie 
O'  wild  flow'rs,  to  serve  instead. 

An'  his  words,  like  mild  dews  fa'ing, 
Sooth' d  her  bitter  waes  an'  teen, 

Fairer  now  her  fair  face  sha'ing, 

Heaven  beam'd  in  her  slae-black  een, 

<«  Weel,"  quo'  she,  "  my  life,  my  Adie, 
Fouth  o'  bless  live  in  thy  words, 

Owre  my  saul  despair  sat  cloudy, 
But  thy  voice  sweet  peace  affords. 
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"  Now,"  quo'  she,  "  some  place  to  dwall  in 

Yet  to  find  out  bids  us  roam, 
Till  behind  some  bow'ry  hallan, 

We  twa  fix  our  leaf-clad  home. 

"  Hence  lat's  gang,  my  love,  wherever 
Fruit  trees  grow,  an'  there  abide ; 

See,  yon  bony  spacious  river 
Wind  its  way  in  azure  pride." 

Up  they  gat  a  greenswaird  mountain, 
Cresting  owre  the  niboring  vales, 

This  they  clam,  the  twasome  luntin* 
To  keek  owre  the  stretching  dales. 

Eve's  fair  locks  in  shining  tresses 
Owre  her  shouthers  glorious  hang, 

Wanton  zephyrs  them  caresses, 
Play  the  glossy  curls  amang. 

Gazing  round  on  landscapes  bony, 
Arm  an'  arm  the  twasome  stand  ; 

"  See,"  quo'  Adie,  "  Eve,  my  honey, 
O  what  glorious  lumps  o'  land  ! 

"  Greenswaird  flow'ry  glades  an'  meadows, 
Distant  hills,  that  kiss  the  skies, 

Tow'ring  groves,  that  stretch  their  shadows, 
Strike  our  een  wi'  sweet  surprise. 


*  Luntin — Walking  at  a  brisk  pace. 
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"  See  the  scen'ry  sweetly  vary, 

Sweetly  gleam  yon  op'ning  glades, 

An'  the  groves  in  leafy  glory, 

Stretch  their  far  embow'ring  shades." 

«  Weel,"  quo1  she,  "  wi'  thee,  my  Adie, 
Glad  I'll  gang  where'er  you  will ;" 

"  Weel,"  quo'  he,  «  my  bony  lady, 
Lat's  gae  dander  down  the  hill.'' 

Arm  an*  arm  the  twa  thegither 
Wander'd  far  far  owre  the  leas, 

Till  they  came  to  where  the  river- 
Murmurs  thro'  amang  the  trees. 

The  e'ening  sun,  wi'  gowden  glimmer, 
By  this  time  wi*  sklentin  beam, 

Sha'd  the  green-leaf'd  spreading  timmer, 
Deep  inverted  in  the  stream. 

Here  to  pause  a  wee  in  wonder, 
Our  first  dade  an'  mither  stood, 

Syne  began  in  search  to  wander, 
Seeking  trees  that  team  wi'  food. 

'Mang  the  boughs  their  heads  o'erhinging,. 

As  the  twasome  tread  alang, 
Tunefu'  sweet  the  wild  birds  singing, 

Carol'd  shrill  their  e'ening  sang. 

Far  they  didna  need  to  wander, 
Bony  orchards  spreading  green, 

By  the  river's  sweet  meander, 
Hail'd  wi*  fruit  their  langing  een. 
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«  Now,"  quo'  nature's  lord,  "  my  dearest, 
See  what  yet  heaven's  bounty  brings  } 

Now,  my  love,  let's  pu'  the  fairest, 
Here  red-ripe  our  supper  hings." 

Supper  done  an'  dun  night  coming, 
Syne  the  twasome  thought  it  best> 

Cheer'd  wi*  bony  grey  ee'd  gloamin, 
On  the  greenswaird  gaed  to  rest. 

Nae  fair  sheets  o'  snaw-white  linnin, 

Our  primeval  pair  gat  spread, 
Simple  claith  o'  nature's  spinnin, 

Deck  their  hamely  nuptial  bed. 

Ye  wha  loll  on  down  or  feathers, 
An'  wha  breakfast,  sup,  an'  dine 

In  high^tate  wi'  ane  anithers, 
In  your  paintit  parlours  fine  ; 

Think  how  your  first  dade  an'  mither 

'Mang  the  lav'rocks  cantilie, 
Houseless  dwalt  wi'  ane  anither, 

On  the  gow'ny  greenswaird  lea. 

On  the  flow'ry  lap  o'  Flora 

Sound  they  slept  till  Phoebus'  horn, 
Frae  the  east  gar'd  fair  Aurora 

Ope  the  window  broads*  o*  morn. 


*  Window  broads. — Alluding  to  the  simple  manner  in 
which  light  is  admitted  into  some  houses,  which  is  kept 
open  during  the  day,  and  closed  at  night. 
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Eve's  een  op'd  like  diamonds  glistening., 
Lustre  lent  the  dawning  day, 

An'  her  lord  the  lav'rock  listening 
By  her  on  the  gowans  lay. 

Saft  he  said,  "  O  Eve,  my  fairest, 
(Prieving  sweet  her  bony  mou,) 

Morn,  bright  morn,  quo'  he,  my  dearest, 
Breaks  on  nature,  me,  an'  you." 

Up  they  gat  to  form  their  bowrick, 
For  the  future  here  to  dwell, 

If  'twas  cypress,  yew,  or  larick, 
Or  what  timmer  nane  can  tell. 

By  the  banks  o'  great  Euphrates, 
On  the  flow'ry  laughing  swaird, 

A'  the  world  now  gien  them  gratis, 
Here  they  delv'd  their  first  kale  yard. 

Here  they  dwalt,  till  Cain  an'  Abel, 
Twa  fine  stirrahs,  blest  their  bour, 

No  far  distant  afF  where  Babel 
Built  of  yore  its  cresting  tower. 
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ELEGIAC  EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND 

ON   THE   DEATH  OF  MY   SON,   WHO    PERISHED    IN   BOWDEN 
BURN  ON  THE  3D  OF  FEBRUARY  1S09. 


[I  hope  no  apology  is  necessary  for  giving  a  place  to  the  fol- 
lowing piece,  which  relates  the  most  melancholy  and  dis- 
tressing event  that  has  h'appened  to  me  in  my  journey 
through  life,  viz.  the  untimely  fate  of  my  son,  a  boy  seven 
years  of  age,  possessed  of  every  quality  calculated  to  en- 
gage the  affections  of  a  parent  in  an  eminent  degree.] 


Alas,  my  friend,  ill  boots  the  bard  to  sing 
When  fancy  flags,  and  droops  her  moulted  wing  j 
Yet  winter  drear,  in  all  its  bleak  array, 
Frowns  sadly  scouling  o'er  the  lengthening  day. 
The  angry  skies  appear  with  storms  o'ercast, 
And  naked  groves  bend  in  the  furious  blast, 
The  blighted  glebe  interred  in  wint'ry  woes, 
In  torpor  lies  beneath  a  waste  of  snows ; 
But  heavier  woes  than  these  my  soul  molest, 
And  form  a  ten-fold  winter  in  my  breast. 
As  pent  up  waters,  bursting  from  their  mounds, 
Rush  from  each  crater  to  the  adjacent  grounds ; 
Thus  my  rude  numbers  labour  to  give  vent 
To  woes,  that,  foster'd,  strengthen  by  restraint. 
J3y  fate's  dread  shock  immers'd  in  sorrows  deep, 
My  muse  in  doleful  dirge  is  doom'd  to  weep, 
'Tis  well  I  ween  that  heaven's  dark  records  ly 
Wrapp'd  in  oblivion  from  each  mortal  eye, 
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Till  once  the  pregnant  womb  of  time  bring  forth, 
An'  destin'd  moment  to  th'  event  give  birth  ; 
Else  would  the  sky  of  life  to  man  appear 
O'er  his  devoted  head  still  dark  an'  drear, 
No  pleasant  prospect  of  a  cloudless  sky- 
To  brighten  round,  and  glad  his  woe  worn  eye. 

Sad  was  the  day,  and  big  with  dire  annoy 
To  me  and  mine,  in  which  I  lost  my  boy, 
My  dear  lov'd  boy,  in  whom  each  winning  grace 
With  sweetest  smiles  shone  in  his  lovely  face. 
Right  early  wise  school  hours  his  chief  concern, 
Ambitious  to  excel,  and  apt  to  learn  ; 
A  prudent  child,  in  whom  that  maxim  sage 
Found  early  birth,  to  reverence  old  age  ; 
That  stage  of  life  himself  should  never  see, 
Prescrib'd  by  heaven's  unchangeable  decree. 

Ah  !   thro'  my  veins  life's  fluid  oozes  chill 
While  bleeding  memory  directs  my  quill, 
Here  to  narrate  a  scene  so  drear  to  me, 
Which  heaven  forbade  a  parent's  eye  to  see. 
The  time  drew  near,  big  with  impending  woe 
To  me  ;  thick  vapours  cap'd  the  mountains'  brow, 
Stern  winter,  howling  o'er  the  northern  main, 
Had  delug'd  deep  with  snows  each  hill  and  plain, 
And  changed  its  fury  into  wind  and  rain  ; 
The  snows,  descending  from  the  mountains'  side, 
Lash'd  by  the  western  winds  in  torrents  glide  ; 
Rills  rous'd  to  rivers,  rush  mad  currents  strong, 
Extend  their  shores  and  thund'ring  smoke  along ; 
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Dark  was  the  night,  with  low'ring  clouds  o'ercast, 
Which  to  my  darling  boy  was  doom'd  the  last : 
The  last  by  heaven's  inscrutable  decree, 
That  he  enjoy 'd  in  this  vain  world  with  me. 

Their  wonted  little  sports  my  children  found 
My  cottage  hearth  all  joyous  circling  round. 
Ah !   little  did  I  think,  ere  night  again 
Should  o'er  the  earth  resume  his  sable  reign, 
That  round  my  hearth  should  tears  incessant  flow, 
And  every  bosom  swollen  with  deepest  woe  : 
When  dawn'd  the  morn  of  his  last  fateful  day, 
As  "on  his  couch  my  hopeful  child  yet  lay, 
His  voice  was  as  the  cock's  shrill  matin  call, 
As  wont,  betimes,  from  sleep  to  rouse  us  all  ; 
His  tender  mind,  on  learning  so  intent, 
Was  to  prepare  for  school  each  morning  bent, 
His  homely  breakfast  swallow'd  down  in  haste, 
The  last  in  life  his  lips  were  doom'd  to  taste ; 
For  school  he  hi'd,  quick  darting  to  the  "door, 
My  eyes  in  life,  alas  !   ne'er  saw  him  more. 
Our  village  school  was  just  dismiss'd  at  noon, 
When  to  the  flood-swollen  stream  the  boys  went  down 
To  where  a  steep  south  sloping  bank  is  found 
T'  o'erhang  the  stream,  where  shading  trees  abound  ; 
There,  by  the  .margin  of  the  thund'ring  flood, 
Th'  unwary  little  band,  in  playful  mood 
Their  gambols  ply'd,  light  tripping  east  and  west, 
While  my  dear  boy,  more  vent'rous  than  the  rest, 
Advis'd  to  roll  it, — pains  me  to  relate, 
Till  in  the  floods  he  found  his  wat'ry  fate- 
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Woes  me !   no  more,  within  my  straw-roof'd  shed, 
His  soothing  prattle  shall  my  bosom  glad ; 
No  more,  at  eve,  as  I  return  from  toil, 
He  hails  me  welcome  with  his  wonted  smile  ; 
No  more,  as  wont,  the  school-house  passing  by, 
His  dear-lov'd  form  shall  draw  my  doating  eye  ; 
No  more  light  heel'd  his  little  sports  to  find 
Shall  his  fair  locks  wave  wanton  on  the  wind  ; 
No  more  they  glisten  in  the  sun's  bright  ray. 
Nor  give  their  glossy  beauties  to  the  day  : 
Consign'd  a  prey  to  death's  unceasing  gloom, 
With  his  dear  form  they  perish  in  the  tomb. 
With  mine,  a  mother  joins  her  piteous  moan, 
Weeping  in  woes  our  hopeful  child  now  gone  ; 
Her  bosom  wounds,  she  mourns  in  sorrows  waii, 
Which  time  may  sear  somewhat,  but  never  heal. 

Yet  two  sad  parents — thanks  to  pitying  heaven. 
In  this  dark  day  of  gloomy  woes  are  given  ; 
(O  Kersfield  Mill  !   while  time  with  me  remains 
Still  shalt  thou  live  in  my  sad  mournful  strains; 
The  dear  remains  of  my  departed  boy 
Thou  gav'st  me  back — with  sadly  sullen  joy 
Shall  recollection  in  my  bosom  bleed, 
An'  haunt  thy  stream  by  art  cut  from  the  Tweed  ; 
Its  confluent  eddy,  where  the  waters  sleep, 
His  body  rescu'd  from  the  Tweed's  fierce  sweep  : ) 
At  last,  within  these  consecrated  grounds, 
To  sleep  within  the  church-yard's  dreary  mounds 
With  kindred  dust,  his  dear  dear  ashes  rest, 
L-ight  ly  the  green  turf  on  his  clay-cold  breast ! 
F 
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Nor  must  I  murmur,  tho'  my  child  is  gone, 
Tho'  much  I  grieve,  I  suffer  not  alone  : 
What  numbers  have,  since  time's  primeval  date, 
Thus  fallen  untimely  by  the  stroke  of  fate  ! 
Yes — dear  relations  lost  how  many  weep, 
In  inland  streams,  and  in  the  surging  deep, 
Where  the  dread  shark  deep  thro'  the  brine  perceives 
The  floating  corpse  toss'd  on  the  tumbling  waves. 
But  I  no  more,  as  wont,  shall  doat  upon 
The  nymph  of  Tweed,  wrapped  in  her  azure  zone, 
Since  on  that  dismal  night,  with  thund'ring  roar, 
Her  flood-red  billows  lash'd  the  sounding  shore, 
While  far  from  me  in  anguish  left  forlorn, 
My  boy's  remains  on  her  mad  surge  was  borne. 

Experience  alone  can  teach  to  know 
Th'  emphatic  pathos  of  another's  woe  ; 
When  thus  the  soul's  most  tender  filial  ties, 
By  death's  cold  hand  are  cut  in  sad  surprise. 
And  thou,  my  friend,  whose  feeling  bosom  wrung 
Tor  my  sad  loss,  a  lay  so  timely  sung  *, 
While  floods  of  woe  restrain'd  a  parent's  quill, 
As  too  much  water  stops  the  lab 'ring  mill; 
May  fate,  and  grief  for  thy  loss  never  bind 
My  muse  thy  kindness  to  return  in  kind  ! 
Vain  man,  alas  !   who  builds  on  future  years, 
Hope's  nodding  columns  air-built  castles  rears  ; 
Life's  promis'd  joys,  and  schemes  of  future  bliss 
Late  oft  proves  vain,  but  realizes  this. 

*  Alluding  to  an  elegy  composed  by  a  friend  of  the  au- 
thor's in  Edinburgh,  on  that  melancholy  occasion,  and  it- 
emed in  the  Scots  jlaWziiie. 
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Fair  probability's  delusive  tongue 
In  my  fond  ears  once  as  a  siren  sung, 
That  I,  perhaps,  should  see  revolving  time 
Hand  up  my  boy  to  manhood's  joyous  prime  ; 
View  reason's  ray  still  brightening  from  its  dawn? 
An'  virtue's  blossoms  fruitage  in  the  man  : 
Now  lop'd  by  sovereign  fate  the  scion  lies, 
Lop'd  from  the  world  and  me,  no  more  to  rise. 
Hence  be  it  mine  to  learn  heaven's  great  intent* 
From  whence  the  rod  is  never  causeless  sent. 
But  time  is  short,  I  soon  shall  go  to  him, 
Wak'd  by  death's  cold  hand  from  life'sclosing  dream  f 
Altho'  when,  where,  and  how,  lies  hid  from  me 
Writ  in  the  records  of  fate's  dark  decree. 

O  happy  those  whose  heaven -born  souls  arise 

To  re-ascend  again  their  native  skies, 

Whose  barks,  heaven-bound,   urg'd  by  the  breezes 

bland, 
Stem  life's  rough  surf  towards  that  happy  land, 
Devoid  of  death,  of  sorrows,  sighs,  and  pains, 
Where  immortality  eternal  reigns  ! 
Do  the  events  of  time,  by  self-taught  laws, 
Roll  in  rotation  as  effect  and  cause  ? 
Or  fall  poor  mortals  'neath  the  stroke  of  woe, 
Just  as  blind  chance  here  governs  things  below  ? 
Oh,  surely  not,  for  the  dark  rolls  of  fate, 
Arrang'd  in  heaven,  poor  earth-born  worms  await,, 
And  impotent  the  arm  of  human  pow'r 
To  thwart  the  purpose  of  the  desxin'd  hour ; 
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For  sure  my  child  his  work  on  earth  was  done, 
An'  his  last  lingering  sand  of  time  was  run  :  _ 
His  state  is  fix'd,  but  yet  hope  bids  me  trust, 
For  heaven  is  merciful  as  well  as  just. 
O  I   thanks  that,  from  the  blest  realms  above, 
T'  atchieve  a  glorious  embassy  of  love 
A  Saviour  came,  and  shed  hope's  bright'ning  ray 
O'er  stern  adversity';*  dark  gloomy  day ; 
Whence  faith  arises  with  her  eagle  eyes, 
Views  Paradise  regainM  above  the  skies, 
And  points  the  soul  o'er  life's  last  dreary  bourne, 
To   mansions   of  the   blest,   where   none   shall 
mourn. 

When  first  my  child  hail'd  this  vain  world  of  woe, 

Of  joy  my  bosom  felt  the  kindling  glow, 

Each  gar'lous  gossip  in  my  humble  bour, 

In  jocund  stile  confess'd  the  gladden'd  hour ; 

Now,  borne  to  better  worlds,  no  more  to  die 

In  the  blest  climes  of  immortality, 

Hope  eyes  my  boy  amid  the  heavenly  choir, 

With  touch  seraphic  sweet  celestial  wire, 

Where  miriads  of  the  just  their  harps  employ 

In  holy  rapture,  and  unceasing  joy  ; 

Where  immortality  shall  yet  restore 

Long  parted  friends  to  meet  and  part  no  more. 

Yes — hope  exults  in  that  auspicious  clime, 

Where  friends  shall  meet  beyond  the  bourne  of  time, 

Where  sin,  with  all  its  woes,  a  dismal  train, 

In  those  blest  mansions  shall  no  place  obtain. 
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James  Mark,  Berwick. 

Andrew  Muir,  ditto. 

N 
Rev.  Mr  James  Nicol,  Traquair,  2  copies. 

Miss  Jane  Nicol,  Drygrange. 

Miss  Alison  Nicol,  Drygrange. 

Miss  Jane  Nicholson,  Roth-Hill-head. 

Mess.  Thomas  Nevison,  Trewitt. 

Joseph  Nicholson,  Carterside. 

Alexander  Neil,  Todrigg. 

John  Neil,  clothier,  Galashiels. 

Robert  Neil,  mill-wright,  Kelso. 

Alexander  Neil,  Edinburgh,  fine. 

Alexander  Nille,  Blackford,  Linton. 

William  Noble,  Blyth. 

Michael  Nevjns,  innkeeper,  Morpeth. 

William  Nairns,  dyer,  Morpeth,  3  copies, 

George  Newton,  Eildon. 

O 

Bless.  James  Ormiston,  Wooler,  2  copies,  £ne* 
Adam  Ormiston,  Melrose. 
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Agnes  Oliver,  Cavers. 

Mess.  Ormiston,  Fairnilee  Haugh. 

Ormiston,  nursery,  Melrose. 

Thomas  Ormiston,  Kelso. 

David  Ovens,  Lessudden,  fine. 

John  Ord,  Morpeth. 

Robert  Oliver,  ditto. 

Ormond  Dernick,  mason,  Alnwick. 

Thomas  Ogle,  Shilbottle. 

Henry  Ogle,  schoolmaster,  Kennington, 

John  Oliver,  Whitelee. 

John  Orange,  Lightwater. 

Andrew  Oliver,  Rothbury. 

William  Oliver,  joiner,  Kelso. 

P 

George  Poole,  Esq.  Annan. 

Dr  Patison,  New-Water-Haugh,  fine. 

Mrs  Patison,  ditto. 

Miss  Patison,  ditto. 

Miss  Betsy  Patterson,  Clarilaw, 

Miss  Isabella  Potts,  Pondicherry. 

Rev.  Mr  Porteous. 

Mess.  Alexander  Pringle,  merchant,  Melrose t 

Adam  Paterson,  mason,  Galashiels. 

John  W.  Patterson,  Galashiels. 

Patterson,  flannel  manufacturer. 

George  Purvis,  New  Etal. 

Robert  Patterson,  draper,  Alnwick. 

James  Paxton,  Earlston. 

James  Paris,  schoolmaster,  Stow. 

Thomas  Paterson,  Rothbury. 

George  Prodlock,  Eglingham. 

Robert  Prodlock,  Tosson-miil. 

Roger  Potts,  Hudspath,  on  Eildon. 

Thomas  Pape,  Rothbury. 

William  Paterson,  Bonnyrig,  fine. 

John  C.  Peat,  Leirh,  2  copies,  fine. 

Andrew  Picken,  Kirkhill,  2  copies,  fine, 

Andrew  Picken,  Kirkhill,  2  copies,  fine, 
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The  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  4  copies,  fine. 
The  Marchioness  of  Queensberry,  4  ditto,  ditto. 

R 

Captain  Robson,  Belford,  fine. 

Lady  L.  Ramsay,  fine. 

Lancelot  Reid,  Esq.  Rothbury,  fine. 

Captain  Readhead,  Rothbury,  fine. 

Colonel  Renton,  fine. 

J.  Riddell,  Esq.  Timpendean. 

Miss  Robertson,  Ednam. 

Miss  Esther  Riddell,  Lessudden. 

Miss  Riddells,  Prior  Bank,  6  copies,  fine. 

Miss  Rutherford,  Longnewtonlees. 

Rev.  Robert  Russel,  Dunsyre,  fine. 

Mess.  James  Rutherford,  ditto. 

Andrew  Robertson,  Wooler,  fine. 

Rae,  Pallinsburn,  fine. 

James  Richardson",  Hassendean-Bank. 

James  Reid,  Dadburn. 

R.  J.  Reid,  Todrigg. 

William  Riddell,  Langhope. 

William  Redford,  mason,  Galashiels. 

George  Renison,  Snitter,  by  Cocquet. 

JamesTttobson,  Linthill. 

James  Riddel,  schoolmaster,  Ednam. 

Richardson,  Dunbar. 

William  Ramsay,  shoemaker,  Dunsyre. 

George  Ramsay,  schoolmaster,  Walston. 

Robert  Raid,  slater,  Coldstream, 

Robinson,  Thrumbe. 

John  Richardson,  Little  Mill. 

Robert  Readhead,  Whitton. 

Thomas  Riddell,  Spylaw. 

George  Ramsay,  Rothbury. 

James  Rutherford,  slater,  Alnwick. 

William  Riddell,  Shilbottle. 

Thomas  Richardson,  Rodley. 

James  Reid,  Springfield. 
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Mess.  Joseph  Robinson,  Bullbush. 

Robert  Rodgers,  Thropple,  2  copies. 
Andrew  Robson,  Trows. 
Alexander  Ross,  teacher,  Thropple,  2  copies; 
Donald  Robertson,  Ryehill. 
Robert  Readheau,  Suershill,  fine. 
Andrew  Robinson,  innkeeper,  Wooler. 
William  Robertson,  Dalkeith,  fine. 
William  Ricket,jun.  joiner,  do.  2  copies,  1  fine. 
George  Robson,  Dalhousie,  fine. 
John  Rogers,  Crookham. 
Thomas  Rae,  Berwick. 
George  Renton,  Crookham. 

S 

Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden,  2  copies,  fine. 

Mrs  Scott,  2  ditto,  ditto. 

Mark  Selby,  Esq.  Wooler. 
— William  Scott,  jun.  Esq.  ofRaeburn,  fine. 

Colonel  Sibbaid.  Whiterig,  ditto. 

Mrs  Sibbaid,  ditto. 

Rev.  Mr  James  Stalker,  Lilliesleaf. 

James  Scott,  Esq.  Provost,  Annan. 

William  Scrope,  Esq. 

Miss  Nancy  Smail,  Edinburgh,  fine, 

Captain  Storry,  Rothbury,  fine. 

Miss  Alison  Sanderson,  Galashiels. 

Mrs  Margaret  Simpson,  Crookham, 

Margaret  Shiel. 

Miss  Jenny  Smith,  Drygrange  Bridge. 

Miss  Betsy  Smith,  Drygrange  Bridge. 

Robert  Stark,  Esq.  Kirkhill,  2  copies,  fine, 
-Doctor  Stevenson,  Gilmerton,  fine. 

Rev.  Mr  Strachan. 

Rev.  Mr  Stout,  Thropton,  fine. 

Thomas,  Storer,  Esq.  Rothbury,  fine. 

Captain  Selby,  Biddleston,  fine. 

Miss  Martha  Soulsby,  Rothbury. 

Mrs  Shotton,  Rothbury. 

John  Smart,  Esq.  Trewitt, 
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Captain  Seldon,  Fleurs,  fine. 
Mrs  Shad  forth,  Newcastle. 
Mess.  Francis  Scott,  Hayfield. 

John  Simpson,  Prestonpans,  fine. 

William  Scott,  butcher,  Wooler. 

Robert  Stirling,  rnnkeeper,  LUliesleai",  fine* 

James  Steel,  Springfield. 

William  Newton,  gardener,  Morpeth. 

Thomas  Sanderson,  Dunsyre. 

James  Scott,  Whitchester. 

Robert  Sanderson,  Shilvington. 

John  Simpson,  Trows,  fine. 

James  Scott,  Thropple. 

Charles  Scott,  Whitton. 

Thomas  Selby,  Rothbury. 

Robert  Smith,  Pike. 

William  Scott,  Blueburn. 

William  Smith,  Warton,  fine. 

John  Storey,  Little  Tosson. 

Alexander  Sanderson,  Dalkeith,  fine. 

James  Scott,  Dalhousie,  fine. 

Duncan  Stewart,  Kirkhill,  fine. 
—Thomas  Scott,  innkeeper,  Gattonside. 

Robert  Spalding,  Berwick,  fine. 

Sommervile,  farmer,  Lampats. 

Smith,  mason,  Dunsyre. 

Thomas  Stoddart,  Biggar  Shiels. 

David  Stoddart,  ditto. 

John  Smith,  mason,  Darnick. 

William  Spiden,  mason,  Bowden; 

John  Swan,  Morpeth. 

Alexander  Swan,  ditto. 

Story,  ditto. 

Patrick  F.  Stenhouse,  manufacturer,  Morpeth, 

John  Skelly,  farmer,  near  Alnwick. 

Robert  Steel,  Shilbottle. 

George  Strong,  Low  Burton. 

John  Story,  Shilbottle. 

Richard  Stewart,  Crookham. 

William  Slacer,  tailor,  Elsdon. 
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Mess.  George  Scott,  Ballgreen. 
William  Shiploh,  Blackhope. 
James  Sanderson,  Berwick. 
Thomas  Scott,  merchant,  Wooler,  2  copies,  fine> 
George  Stevenson,  merchant,  ditto,  fine. 
Henry  Snowdon,  Rothbury. 
George  Smith,  innkeeper,  Lauder. 
Andrew  Smith,  Drygrange  Bridge,  fine. 
Thomas  Spiden,  jun.  Bowden. 
John  Scott,  Miuto-hill-..nd. 
John  Swanston,  Bowden, 
William  Scott,  ditto. 
Alexander  Smith,  Maxton. 
John  Spiden,  mason,  Bowden,  2  copies. 
John  Smith,  shoemaker,  Lessudden. 
— William  Simpson,  carrier,  Ear  1st  on. 
Andrew  Spiden,  maeon,  Bowden. 
Robert  Somerville,  Kelso. 
William  Stevenson,  Darnick. 
George  Stewart,  mason,  Torwoodlee, 
James  Sanderson,  spinner,  Galashieis, 
Shotten,  saddler,  ditto. 
William  Scoon,  Lessudden. 
William  Scott,  Lantcn. 
Thomas  Scott,  Minto. 
William  Scott,  Selkirk. 
William  Scclt,  jun.  ditto. 

T 

John  Todd,  Esq.  Friershall,  fine. 
Mrs  Thomson,  North-field,  near  Annan, 
Ann  Turnbuli,  Ancrum,  fine. 
Mrs  Ann  Tate,  near  Crookbam. 
Mess. William  Turnbuli,  Drygrange. 

.lohnlThomson,  Lessudden  Green. 

John  Taket,  merchant,  Melrose. 

John  Thomson,  Chesterhall. 
~  -William  Thin,  Ciaigsford. 

John  Thorburn,  clothier,  Galashieis, 

Adam  Ter.nant.  mason.  Ke^o, 
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Mess.  Ralph  Tumbull,  Wooler,  fine.  j 

Richard  Turnbull,  mason,  Ancrum,  fine. 
David  Thomson,  clothier,  ditto. 
James  Tinline,  Holydean. 
Richard  Turnbull,  mason,  Ancrum,  fine. 
William  Turnbull,  ditto. 
Thomson,  stationer,  Jedburgh,  6  copies. 
Peter  Tait,  Selkirk. 
John  Tweedie,  ditto. 
John  Thomson,  ditto. 
David  Thomson,  Cavers. 
William  Turnbull,  agent,  Gattonside. 
Thomas  Thomson,  Berwick. 
Adam  Touns,  mill-wright,  Coldstream. 
John  Trueman,  Ashlington,  by  Morpeth. 
John  Telford,  Rothbury. 
John  Tait,  joiner,  Kelso. 
Andrew  Turnbull,  Shawdon. 
Tait,  merchant,  Alnwick* 
David  Tough,  Edinburgh. 
Samuel  Thomson,  plaisterer,  Alnwick. 
William  Tayior,  Shilbottle. 
John  Frobie,  farmer,  Shilbottle  Longdykes. 
Thomas  Tulip,  Crookham. 
James  Temple,  pitman,  Daggo. 
Robert  Thomson,  Parsonage. 
Matthew  Thomson,  Newton,  fine. 
Walter  Thomson,  Lorbottle. 
Clark,  Thropple. 
Luke  Thornton,  Greenleighton. 
Jacob  Tweedy,  Rothbury. 
James  Trotter,  teacher,  Thropton. 
Thomas  Turnbull,  Rothbury. 
Thomas  Turnbull,  merchant,  Wooler,  fine. 
David  Turnbull,  Wooler. 

W 
George  Wood,  Esq.  Edinburgh. 
Rev.  Mr  G.  Watson,  Rector,  Rothbury,  3  copies,  fine. 
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J.  Waugh,  Esq.  Melrose. 
Mrs  Usher,  Taftfield. 
Isabella  White,  Holydean. 
Miss  Margaret  Wintrip,  Great  Tosson. 
Miss  Wilson,  Earlston. 
Miss  Margaret  Wardle,  Rothbury. 
Rev.  Mr  Whitehouse,  Thropton, 
Rev.  Mr  Watson.  Biggar. 
Grissie  White,  ditto. 
Margaret  Watherston. 
,  Jane  Wood,  Drygrange  Bridge. 
Margaret  Wilson,  Birsieiees. 
Mess.  Wood,  schoolmaster,  Maxton. 

William  Wilson,  Keppel,  fine. 

George  White,  Thropton. 

Robert  Waugh,  Stewartfield. 

John  Watswft,  Ripplington. 

John  Wintrip,  Thropton. 

John  Wilkieson,  Rothbury. 

Michael  Watson,  Snitter. 

Williamson,  Kevock-mill,  fine. 

John  W7ilkie,  Maxton. 

William  Wilkie,  ditto. 

William  Watson,  tin-smither,  Wooler,  fine 

George  Wilkie,  seedsman,  ditto,  ditto. 

William  Whitelock,  flesher,  Kelso. 

John  Wight,  Drygrange. 

"William "Wight,  Roxburgh  Mill. 

James  Walker,  tailor,  Lilliesleaf. 

John  Wallace,  jun.  joiner,  Bowden. 

Charles  Wilson,  Kelso. 

Robert  Walker,  clothier,  Galasheils. 

Thomas  Wilson,  clothier,  ditto. 

Robert  Wight,  weaver,  ditto. 

George  Wilson,  shoemaker,  Galashiels, 

Christopher  Weal  la  ns,  Flotterton,  fine. 

William  Wilson,  Hepple,  ditto. 

John  Wright,  Jedburgh. 

John  Wilson,  Gattonvde, 
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Mess.  Robert  Weatherhead,  Berwick,  fine. 
William  Weatherhead,  ditto,  ditto. 
George  Weatherhead,  merchant. 
William  Weilker,  merchant,  Carnwath. 
William  White,  Tod  hole. 
Thomas  Weir,  Ancrum  Bleachfield. 
William  Wight,  Ednam. 
William  White,  writer,  Selkirk. 
Thomas  Wilkie,  smith. 
Thomas  Wolf,  Morpeth. 
Robert  Wintrope,  Forrest. 
Henry  Wallace,  Snitter. 
Thomas  White,  flannel  manufacturer,  Morpeth. 
John  Watson,  Debdon. 
Robert  Whillis,  Shiibottle. 
Alexander  Watson,  smith,  ditto. 
Robert  Wood,  ditto. 
.  Robert  Wood  Housebyres. 
William  Walker,  Bemerside. 
William  Walker,  shoemaker,  Hopecraig  Mill. 
James  Wilson,  Clarielaw. 
Wood,  Coldstream. 
Alexander  Wilson,  Littlecatpair. 

Y 

Mess.  John  Younger,  shoemaker,  Eowden,  fine. 
George  Young,  Selkirk. 
David  Yoeman,  Sarkfoot. 
Henry  Yule,  innkeeper,  Kelso. 
William  York,  Coldstream. 
Luke  Young,  stationer,  Wooler. 
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